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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Waen we last went to press at the end of September nothing, 
we feel sure, was further from the thoughts of the Leaders 

. of any Political Party at Westminster than 
The LibLabs. an immediate General Election. The Con- 
servatives had no intention or desire to force things, being 
content to patiently await the inevitable moment when the 
slowly ripening fruit would drop into their mouths. His 
Majesty’s Ministers were immensely enjoying “the sweets 
of office,’ and had no conception of curtailing such bliss 
by a single hour. The Liberals—-though uneasy and appre- 
hensive of the ultimate effect on their own fortunes of their 
much canvassed action last winter in ejecting the Conserva- 
tives in favour of the Socialists—were more averse to a 
General Election than any other Party, for the simple and 
sufficient reason that whatever else might happen, Liberals 
were likely to lose seats. It is true that there was a certain 
amount of muttering and menace, especially on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was deeply disappointed at the 
“ingratitude” of the Labour Government in keeping 
the authors of their being at arm’s length, and actually 
treating them with contumely in Parliament and with hos- 
tility in the constituencies. This ex-Prime Minister, who 
prides himself on being a “ tactician,” imagined himself to 
be killing two birds with one stone when he persuaded 
Mr. Asquith to substitute Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin—he was at once punishing the Conserva- 
tive Party for “‘ wrecking’ the Coalition and putting him 
“on the mat” and rendering such a service to Labour as 
would constrain the incoming Ministry, so to speak, “ to 
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feed out of his hand,” all the more so as it was mainly 
composed of inexperienced men who would perforce require 
the assistance of Mr. Lloyd George’s unique official exper. 
ence extending over seventeen years. All available evidence 
goes to show that the Liberal Leaders, especially Mr. Lloyd 
George, who had publicly exhorted Labour not to be 
“insipid,” were fully prepared to establish léaison with the 
Ramsay MacDonald Government, which optimists hoped 
might develop into a warmer and closer relationship, until 
eventually a Coalition was found in which the Welsh Wizard 
might reasonably expect to play his wonted réle. Unfor. 
tunately, however, for the Liberals, the Labour Government 
was, to use a homely phrase, “ not taking any.” Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who was then something of a dark horse, whos 
form is now appreciated, is a man of amour propre. Like 
many other people, in all Parties, he profoundly mistrusted 
his former friend, Mr. Lloyd George, owing to some obscure 
war incidentZover which the Coalition Prime Minister 
wounded his easily ruffled vanity. The Prime Minister 
accordingly declined to have any “truck” whatsoever 
with Liberals in general and Welsh Liberals in particular— 


all would-be go-betweens being turned back; and so far} 


from exhibiting any gratitude for their gratuitous service 
in putting Labour in Downing Street, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
appeared to enjoy humiliating his allies, until at last the 
Liberal rank and file in many constituencies revolted and 
demanded that their representatives in Parliament should 
choose some other diet than dirt. 


Mr. Lioyp Grores, living as he does with his ear to the 
ground, though his hearing is not always accurate, was the 

first of Liberal Front Benchers to realize that 
Manconvies a crisis was approaching in Lib.-Lab. relations. 
Moreover, as his dream of a Lib.-Lab. Coalition had been 
dissipated by the blunt refusal of the other Party to play, 
his mind began to move over once more towards the poss 
bility of another Liberal-Conservative Coalition, which, 
though on the face of it fantastic, was less so in reality 
than it seemed with so many ex-Coalitioners in the Shadow 
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Cabinet, plus Mr. Winston Churchill half-way there. The 


‘former Coalition Press was only awaiting the psychological 


moment to “down ” all Parties so that on their ruins “‘ the 
Government that won the war” might revive its former 
glories and Lord Beaverbrook again become a man of the 
moment. In September such ideas were taking practical 
shape among the Cabal, who have never for a single moment 
relinquished their ambition and indeed determination. 
They are confident of attaining their goal through the vis 
inertia of those whose duty it is to resist the form of Govern- 
ment that is most odious to the English people, most in- 
jurious to British interests, and generally most demoralizing. 
Mr. Lloyd George would have comparatively little difficulty 
in either stampeding Mr. Asquith into some “ anti- 
Socialist > combination or, once more, “cuckooing” him 
out of the Liberal Leadership. Lord Birkenhead, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, with the aid of Lord Balfour, Sir Robert 
Horne and others, backed by a huge Press, should succeed in 
“ downing ” Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and the task would be done. 
No one will deny that on paper it is a neat plot, and we 
should be the last to underrate the skill and resource of the 
plotters. We have no right to offer any advice to Liberals, 
even were it any use todoso. They will decide as seems 
best to them in the interests of Liberalism. But we say 
unhesitatingly that if the Conservative Party walk into so 
palpable a booby-trap as another Lloyd George-Winston 
Churchill-Birkenhead-Beaverbrook Coalition they will richly 
deserve the fate that will inevitably be theirs. 


AurHoucH Mr. Lloyd George appeared to be “out for 
blood” against the Ramsay MacDonald Government by 
mid-September, the Liberal Party as a whole 
were in anything but a bellicose mood. 
Nothing was further from that peace-loving 
faction’s thoughts than war with the powerful protégés 
they had put in office and had no immediate intention of 
turning out. At the moment these “ patient oxen” were 
awaiting the fresh opportunity of placating their hard 
taskmasters which the Irish Boundary Commission Bill 


The Patient 
Oxen 
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would afford at the end of the month in the Special Session 
for that express and exclusive purpose. Incidentally, 
Liberals would demonstrate afresh how far they share the 
worst prejudices of Socialists—conspicuously their hatred 
of all Loyalists everywhere. Without Liberal support in 
the Lobbies there was no chance of this shameless measure 
being carried without some amendment that would render 
it innocuous. Mr. Lloyd George’s denunciation of the Anglo. 
Soviet Treaty was deemed so inopportune in influential 
Liberal circles that he was snubbed in leading Liberal 
journals, which made no concealment of their alarm at the 
possibility of a “ crisis’ being precipitated on such an issue, 
all the more as “‘ recognition’ of the Moscow Bolsheviks 
had become an article of faith with the Liberal Party. The 


terms of this unspeakable Treaty were obviously objection. [ 
able—in fact, so impossible that the Prime Minister as a ] 


reasonable man would realize the necessity of meeting 
Liberal criticism before the Treaty was submitted to Parlia- 
ment in November. Meanwhile the single duty of the 
Party was to help the Government to outvote the Conserva- 


tives on the Irish Boundary business, and to intimidate the } 
House of Lords—which latter operation is nowadays almost | 


like hitting a man who is down. On Ireland there was less 
division among Liberals than on almost any other issue. 
The Lloyd-Georgeites were compromised by their chief's 
conduct at the time of the Surrender Treaty. Liberals were 
not interesting themselves in the prosecution of Campbell, 
as most*of them objected in principle to prosecutions for 
sedition. 


THEREFORE all seemed plain sailing so far. The Liberals 
would ignore the scandal of the Campbell case on receiving 
GO almost any ‘‘ assurance’ from the Attorney: 
Eee in the General that everything had been done 
decently and in order. Meanwhile they would 

establish further claims on the Government by voting for 
the Irish Bill, which would be requited by the Prime Minister's 
subsequent concessions on the Soviet Treaty. There could 
therefore be no occasion or excuse for any General Election 
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this year. There were, however, two flies in the Liberal 
ointment, both provided by the.“ Reds” of the Labour 
Party, who were making things as uncomfortable for the 
Liberals as they knew how. Extremists are as conceited as 
Moderates are self-complacent. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
“ Wild Men ” could not forbear rubbing in the fact that they 
had bullied, not to say blackmailed, Ministers both over the 
Campbell case and the Soviet Treaty to such a point that 
the Prime Minister had capitulated as ignominiously as his 
Coalition predecessor had surrendered to the “ Irish murder 
gangs” three years ago. It was a painful story that these 
vainglorious cranks insisted on telling and retelling, partly, 
no doubt, in order to punish Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for 
overlooking their claims when he was finding places for 
nearly one hundred Members of Parliament on the formation 
of his Ministry. In a word, this group had ordered Ministers 
to order the Attorney-General to abandon the prosecution 
of Comrade Campbell. Ministers had obeyed. The same 
group at the same time, on the complete breakdown of the 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations (as formally announced by the 


} Foreign Office), had ordered Ministers to resume them, 
| which had accordingly been done, with the result that this 


so-called Treaty was signed. 


TuE first serious indication that there might be a limit to 
Liberal patience took the form of a letter from Mr. Asquith, 
couched in trenchant terms, stating cate- 
gorically that Liberals disapproved of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty and would oppose it in 
its presentform. But as Ministers appeared reluctant to take 
up this challenge, and optimists detected an opening for 
accommodation in a speech delivered at Derby by the 
Prime Minister a few days before the reopening of Parlia- 
ment on September 30th, Mr. Asquith’s hint was somewhat 
discounted, and Politicians remained absorbed in the Irish 
Boundary question. No one was prepared for the sensational 
sequel. Had we hazarded a prediction in our last number 
that Parliament was about to be dissolved, and that a new 
Parliament would be elected before the close of October, 


Temper and 
Toothache 
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we should have been regarded as demented. It would have 
been ‘pronounced a physical impossibility. One reason this 
particular crisis was so little foreseen by “intelligent 
anticipators ” was that two incalculable factors intervened, 
viz. temper and toothache. Unless we realize that the 
Prime Minister, partly from trying to do the work of too 
many men, and partly from acute toothache, lost his temper 
so that he hardly knew what he was doing, we cannot 
hope to understand recent developments. The Conservative 
Party put down a formal vote of censure on the Gover: 
ment’s action in the Campbell case, which the Government 


insisted on discussing forthwith. Mr. Asquith meanwhile | 


gave notice of “a humble address’ to His Majesty for the 
rejection of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, which in the ordinary 
course of events would have been discussed in November, 
Quidnuncs averred that the Liberals would enable the 


Government to defeat the Conservative vote of censure and | 


that “‘something would happen”’ to prevent a later Lib.-Lab. 
crisis from materializing. Even at the eleventh hour there 
was little apprehension among the best informed insiders of 
impending disaster to the Socialist Government, but then, 
however knowledgeable on political events, these pundits 
miscalculated the human factor which played so large a 
part in this drama. The attempted explanations of the 
withdrawal of the Campbell prosecution by the Attorney- 
General and the Prime Minister had been so utterly futile, 
disingenuous, and misleading as to make it impossible for 
the lawyers at the head of the Liberal Party to stomach 
a grave and glaring political interference with the adminis- 
tration of justice such as had obviously occurred under 
outside pressure. 


As the Liberal Party were not prepared to support the 
Conservative vote of censure, Mr. Asquith suggested an 
amendment to that motion, proposing 4 
Select Committee “to investigate and report 
upon ” the Campbell case, with power “‘ to send for persons, 
papers, and records,” which was accordingly tabled. Where 
upon the Prime Minister—beside himself with pain from 


Grotesque 
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his untimely toothache—bade farewell to what remained of 
his temper in the course of a hysterical speech to the Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party, which happened to be 
sitting at Queen’s Hall (October 7th). This oration sealed 
the fate of the Minority Government by making it impossible 
for the Liberal Party to climb down, however adept much 
practice had made them in that operation, and however 
reluctant the rank and file might be to “‘ go over the top.” 
While Mr. Ramsay MacDonald described the Conservative 
vote of censure as “straightforward ”’—perhaps because, 
given the usual Liberal aid, Ministers would easily defeat 
it—the Liberal amendment was described as “ conceived in 
a spirit of medieval crookedness and torture.” Probably 
nothing so grotesque has ever fallen from the lips of a 


| British Prime Minister, but, in fairness, the word “ torture” 


should be interpreted in terms of toothache. In the 
ensuing debate on the following day Mr. Asquith was at 
his very best in dissecting this phrase, the author of which 
was made to look supremely ridiculous. Even at the 
twelfth hour the Government were afforded an opportunity 
of reconsidering their impossible refusal of all inquiry into 
the Campbell scandal—which became more scandalous with 
every successive Ministerial speech. In his desire to help 
them out of a hole, Mr. Asquith handsomely met the 
Government’s complaint that a Select Committee would be 
necessarily “packed” by Liberal and Conservative op- 
ponents of Labour by promising that no Liberals should 
sit on it. Moreover, he made it clear that he would readily 
accept any form of judicial inquiry that Ministers suggested 
and which several of them favoured. Some crimes will not, 
however, bear any investigation, and as the crime of the 
Government in suspending the prosecution of Campbell was 
tanker than his offence, we cannot affect astonishment that 
the Cabinet elected to ride for a fall, under circumstances 
that would permit them to pose before the country as the 
martyrs of an unholy alliance, rather than postpone their 
fate for a month and then go to the country on the Soviet 
Treaty under the crack of the Bolshevist whip. As injured 
Innocents they might have a dog’s chance of bamboozling 
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a sufficiency of voters. As subsidizers of Moscow they 
would have none. 


As few Parliamentarians understand Procedure, which has 
been made complicated for the benefit of “old Parliamentary 
166 Hands,” no outsider can hope to unravel 
its mysteries. Wonderful permutations and 
combinations occurred on the fateful night of October 8th, 
and no one knew exactly what would happen until it had 
happened. The long-winded and lachrymose speech of 
the Attorney-General (Sir Patrick Hastings) is said to have 
“gone down” with “the House.” We can well believe it, 
It was in every way worthy of the House. It was a pitiful 
performance. If it was any palliative of the Law Officer's 
conduct ve Campbell, it was a crushing condemnation of 
the Prime Minister and the other Cabinet Ministers who 
had “toed the line” to the Clyde. There were several 
excellent and effective speeches from the two Oppositions, 


whose case was clinched by the unbroken silence of the | 


group of Extremists whose incontinence had got the Govern 
ment into the mess of which otherwise the public would never 
have heard. Naturally the Conservatives wished to support 
their own vote of censure, but when they realized that if 
they did so the archaic rules of the House would save the 
Government from defeat by shutting out the Liberal 
Amendment, Mr. Stanley Baldwin shrewdly announced 
—having ascertained that the Liberals would stand to 
their guns—that the Conservative Party would vote against 
the vote of censure, and content themselves with supporting 
the demand for a Select Committee, which the Prime Minister 
had been at pains to announce would be equally regarded 
as a vote of no-confidence necessitating a Dissolution if 
carried. Just as they owed their entry to Office to Mr. 
Asquith and the Liberal Party, so should they owe their 
exit to the same factor. In the decisive Division the 
Liberal Amendment was carried by a majority of 166 
(364 to 198), the majority being composed of nearly all the 
Conservatives in the House at the time and the great bulk 
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of the Liberals—only twelve of whom ratted to the Socialists. 
The event has for the time being re-established Mr. Asquith’s 
authority with his Party, which is desirable on public 
grounds because the Liberal Leader is not a Coalitioner, 
and Coalitionism is a no less danger than Socialism, if only 
because it promotes the latter, besides having its own 
peculiar vices. 


THERE is understood to have been acute division in the 
Socialist Cabinet over this policy of riding for a fall. For 
one thing, most Ministers immensely enjoyed 
‘the rare and refreshing fruit ”’ of office, and 
were dubious of the continuance of their picnic in the event 
of their angering the country by provoking a gratuitous 
election. But by now the Prime Minister—afflicted it must 
in justice be remembered by severe toothache—was beside 
himself with fury and remained deaf to all remonstrances 
and entreaties, though the opposition to his action was 
formidable. The morning after the fateful division, he sped 
to Buckingham Palace to claim a Dissolution. The policy 
of inviting the victorious Oppositions to form a government 
does not appear to have been entertained, which was per- 
haps as well, as any hesitation over “‘ a Labour Dissolution ”’ 
would have been regarded as an additional grievance by 
His Majesty’s injured innocents. Moreover, as no govern- 
ment could have been formed that would have lasted, and 
as any efforts in that direction would have produced endless 
confusion and complication—bringing grist to the mill of 
Coalitioners—neither Conservatives nor Liberals have any 
reason to complain of the Prime Minister’s precipitancy, 
though both Oppositions rightly disclaim all responsibility 
for his callous disregard of public sentiment, which keenly 
resents the waste and turmoil of a third Dissolution within 
two years. 


“Ructions ” 


As wounded vanity plus Communist compulsion necessi- 
tated this further sacrifice of a General Election, the sooner 
October 29th the ordeal was over the better. Quidnuncs 

had calculated that as the Labour Party had 
made a practice of objecting to any polling day other than 
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Saturday, and as the Municipal elections were due on 
Saturday, November Ist, arrangements would be made to 
hold the Parliamentary elections either on Saturday, 
November 8th, or on Saturday, November 15th. No little 
surprise was therefore caused when the Prime Minister 
appeared in the House of Commons on the afternoon fol- 
lowing his ‘‘ Waterloo” to announce that the General 
Election would precede the Municipal Elections—the Dis. 
solution taking place that night (October 9th), the nomina- 
tions on Saturday, October 18th, and the polling on 
Wednesday, October 29th. We can readily imagine what 
a hullabaloo would have arisen from the Labour Benches 
had a Conservative or Liberal Prime Minister acted in such 
@ manner on such an occasion, especially if he had added 
insult to injury as did Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by the 
impudent statement, “I regret that the action taken by 
the two Opposition Parties yesterday renders an election 
inevitable.” The House of Commons would have become 
a bear garden, the Yahoos of Silvertown vying with the 
Yahoos of the Clyde in denouncing “the dirty trick,” 
whereby the “‘ masses” were being disfranchised by the 
classes who had deliberately chosen Wednesday as polling 
day because it wasn’t Saturday, which was “the only day 
on which working men and working women can conveniently 
vote.” As it was, though surprised and to some extent 
inconvenienced—as with their prior knowledge of the con- 
templated coup, the Socialist managers had in many cases 


bespoken the best halls for the best nights—the news was | 


received with philosophic calm by the older parties, who 
were to some extent solaced by the shame-faced admission 
of Mr. Greenwood, Under Secretary for the Ministry of 
Health, in reply to a question, that, whereas under the 
Building Programme of the year, 26,347 houses had been 
completed up to September Ist, and a further 50,524 were 
under construction, “‘ all these houses have been built under 
the Chamberlain Act during the time the present Minister 
of Health (Mr. Wheatley) has been in office.” A photo- 
graph of the countenance of His Majesty’s Ministers and 
their followers at these words would make a useful and 
popular placard. 
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In order that our readers all over the world may be able 
to understand the figures of the General Election—which 
in the light of the misleading information 
that nowadays goes from and comes to the 
Mother Country is unlikely to be appreciated in the 
Dominions—we give the composition of the two preceding 
Parliaments, viz. that which was elected after the collapse 
of the Coalition in the autumn of 1922, and the one just 
dissolved. It will be noted that the Conservative Party 
lost nearly 100 seats in 1923—mainly, it must be said, through 
the defection of the popular Conservative and Protectionist 
Press which, for some unexplained reason, elected to play 
the Cobdenite and Socialist game. Even so, though the 
loss of seats was disastrous, the aggregate Conservative poll 
was actually within thirty or forty thousand of the previous 
total. As the Press is now supporting the Conservative 
cause—though a portion of it is obviously working with the 
ulterior object of restoring the Coalition—and must 
inevitably be a material factor at such a juncture, it is 
not extravagant to expect some recovery of our lost seats, 
The state of the various political parties in the House of 
Commons at the present and at the previous Dissolution 
was as follows : 


Comparison 


DISSOLUTION, 1924 


Conservatives .. a ae od tere 
Labour .. - as ae «« saa 
Liberals ar. a es -« “$88 
Independent x oe rt 5 
Vacant (London University) .. a 1 


DISSOLUTION, 1923 


Conservatives .. re ae -- 346 
Labour .. a ne ang .. 144 
Liberals ae rs <s ws 67 
National Liberals Ru a o- 80 
Independent .. ae a “ae 8 


It may perhaps be doubted whether nowadays the elaborate 
Programmes which political parties still promulgate at 
General Elections cut anything like the ice 

Th ytning 
» eee they once did. With an electorate of over 
20,000,000 (including 8,000,000 women), of whom but a 
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minute fraction affect any serious or sustained interest jn 
politics, it is extremely difficult to get any political literature 
read by any appreciable number of persons. It is true 
that newspapers of enormous circulation devote considerable 
space to public affairs, and frequently express vehement 
opinions, but it is rarely the political department of any 
popular journal that attracts readers, as may be gathered 
from the posters of all evening papers, as also by noticing 
the eagerness with which the sporting and sensational news 
is devoured as compared with the indifference manifested 
towards other columns. Probably not more than 100,000 
of the 20,000,000 so much as glanced at the portentous 
manifestoes issued by Labour, Liberalism, or Conservatism, 
respectively, and their influence on the polling must be 
inconsiderable. The greater public will form their own 


impressions of the chief issues and the various protagonists | 


and vote accordingly. From the electioneering point of 
view, one of the greatest Conservative assets is undeniably 
the personality and character of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who, 
though systematically ‘“‘ crabbed ” by a vast Press, resented 
by Superior Persons now out in the cold, and denounced 
by intriguers and self-advertisers with axes to grind, is 
popularly regarded as a “ white man” worthy of national 
confidence. When it comes down to “ tin-tacks,” such a 
sentiment is worth more to a Leader and to the Party that 
follows him than the “Lunch and Dinner Party Vote,” 
which may once have been worth having but is so no longer. 
Whether the Conservatives succeed or fail, they will score 
far more by the likeableness of their leader than by any 
programme. The women of England trust Stanley Baldwin. 
Some politicians have not yet grasped that women have 
votes. 


Wz have no space to epitomize the rival programmes which 
were simultaneously issued two days after the Dissolution, 
and occupied seven or eight columns of print. 
Probably the most effective programme evel 
issued was that of the great French Prime Minister, M. 
Clemenceau, in the fateful winter of 1917-18, At a moment 


Programmes 
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| when politicians elsewhere were tying themselves into hope- 


less knots and laying up much trouble for the future by 
elaborating their “War Aims,’ Monsieur Clemenceau 
offended Highbrows, Defeatists, and Mugwumps, but de- 
lighted everybody else, by getting up in the Chamber of 
Deputies and saying: “ My programme is—Victory.” How- 
ever, our “ Right Honourables” are not built that way. 
So we have the “ Labour” Programme, which follows up 
a travesty of recent parliamentary events with those plati- 
tudes upon Foreign Affairs which are common form with 
all parties, though its subsequent assertion that the 
“Labour ” Government “ has maintained and even strength- 
ened the ties of sentiment with the Dominions ”’ will strike 
not a few outsiders as falling within Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s classic definition of falsehood as “the wilful 


diffusion of political error with regard to a matter of fact.” 


After that it is small surprise to have the Moscow Camarilla 
described as “‘the Russian people,” and the Soviet Treaty 
as promising a boom in British goods. The fact that so 
far no houses have been actually built by our “ First Labour 
Government”’—nor are any yet building—is ignored in 
favour of the “ fifteen years’ uninterrupted building ” now 
in prospect, though incidentally the Dissolution is condemned 
by the mention of such measures as the Bill to prevent 
“profiteering in building material,” which were thereby 
sacrificed, though vital to the “‘ great housing policy.” After 
a glorification of the Budget—which, be it remembered, 
was more Radical than Socialist—there is the usual promise 
to “ give every child equality of opportunity in education.” 
Agriculture had not been neglected, seeing that the Labour 
Government had “helped the farmer by loans to their 
Co-operative Societies,” by “assistance to their Credit 
Societies,” and increased grants to agricultural education 
and research, besides offering a substantial grant to develop 
the beet industry. 


Tue Labour Manifesto likewise claims that the Labour 
Government has made provision for unlimited cottages “in 
the rural areas at low rents,” and has set up District Wages 
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Committees and an Agricultural Wages Board. But, as 
everybody with any knowledge whatsoever of rural conditions 
is only too painfully aware, it is not more 
Boards or more Committees that are needed, 
but adequate wages and adequate employ. 
ment, which can only be provided by prospering agriculture, 
The Labour Party’s manifesto is significantly silent upon 
Unemployment. There is no hint of “ the positive remedy” 
of which we heard only too much a year ago, nor any indi- 
cation as to the nature of the “constructive policy of 
national development,” which is the latest panacea, pre- 
sumably through the medium of “a really Socialist Common- 
wealth ” which is declared to be the ultimate goal. There 
is no more mention of the “ Capital Levy,”’ which is another 
of last year’s nostrums, though we are told that “ work 
or maintenance ”’ still remains “ Labour’s Slogan.” Among 


Not much for 
Under-Dogs 


present promises are Nationalization of the Mining Industry} 


—-though not, we observe, of biscuit factories—the overhaul 
of the Poor Law, the Taxation of Land Values, the Nationali- 
zation of Electricity, a Royal Commission on the Licensing 
Laws, the Nationalization of Transport, including Railways 
and Canals, some grandiose but undefined scheme for 
“bulk importing ’—whatever that may be—Trade Boards, 
etc., etc. For professional Idealists it all sounds rather 
commonplace, however mischievous, and contains little that 
is calculated to appeal to the enthusiasm of the under-dog 
of which Socialists claim the monopoly. The Labour 
Government would probably be better off minus such 4 
programme, while their position is decidedly worsened by 
this final and most ingenuous appeal to women : 

Is it nothing to you that the Labour Government’s successful work for peace, 
its great programme of house-building, its sweeping reduction in the food taxes, 
its forward policy for the children’s schooling, should be interrupted, and that 


the bill giving votes for women at twenty-one on the same terms as men should 
be killed ? 

But there is more to be said. During the past few months the detailed 
working out of the Labour Government’s measure giving pensions for widowél 
mothers with children has reached an advanced stage. In the very next sessidl 
it was to have been laid before Parliament. 


Women are fully aware, however little interest they may 
take in parliamentary politics, that if the First Labow 


_ energies have been absorbed in 
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Prime Minister hadn’t lost his temper and demanded a 
Dissolution that was desired by nobody else, and keenly 
resented and resisted by many of his own colleagues, all 
these beneficent measures might in due course have found 
their way to the Statute Book. 


Tur Liberal Party were also in the fashion with a Pro- 
gramme, though whether it will be more of a help than 

a hindrance may be doubted. They claim 
Seo to have rejected the crude schemes of 

Nationalization of the Labour Government, 
but to have promoted the latter’s every move towards 
“sound Social Reform,” and they deplore the “ halting, 
ineffective, and unimaginative” efforts of Ministers in that 
direction. On their own showing the Liberals possess every 
merit the ‘‘ Labour’? Government lacks, and their entire 
“ gingering up” the Party 
they put in office, and in generally retrieving their failures. 
We confess to having erroneously imagined that the Liberals 
believed in laissez-faire and Little Englandism. On the 
contrary, their passion is constructive statesmanship, with 


| a@ view to “permanently improving and developing the 


home country and the Empire” by “ Overseas Settlement 
under the British Flag, and development of the Empire’s 
resources.” This will be news to several Dominions, as the 
impression had got abroad (especially since the Liberal Party 
joined the Government—if it did not actually constrain the 
Government—in scrapping the entire programme of the 
last Imperial Conference, in the wake of the famous “ tin 
can” crusade) that Imperial interests loomed little in Liberal 
eyes. This belief was painfully confirmed by their action 
concerning the Singapore Naval Base. After ridiculing 
Labour Policy on Unemployment and Housing, the Liberal 
manifesto affirms that ‘the Liberal policy on Housing is 
to insist that the reserve of unemployed labour should be 
utilized to build houses for the people.” That sounds 
perilously like claptrap, as does Liberal Land Policy, which 
we are told “contemplates a land tenure which would 
combine the advantages of ownership and of tenancy without 
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the disadvantages of either.” This document is signed by 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, but it is no secret that 
the inspiration of this Liberal Land Policy—containing the 
old familiar chestnuts, which have been dished up since 
‘“* Limehouse” days—is Welsh. Likewise the Coal and 
Power proposals, which are too vague to be intelligible, 
though we gather that the Liberal Party is now in favouw 
of Nationalizing Mining Royalties—but if Nationalization 
be sound, why stop there? why not extend it to Cocoa and 
Chocolate factories ? The Liberals also have “a ten years’ 
Education programme” up their sleeves, and “ hold un. 
shakably ’”’ to the octogenarian policy of Free Imports. Their 
one positive remedy for our present parlous industrial plight 


is ‘‘ co-operation and goodwill.” Statesmen cannot reason: f 


ably hope to please everybody, and at any rate Liberal 
professions in favour of ‘“‘ Free Trade” for foreigners are 
gratifying to all our foreign competitors, especially the 
Germans, who attained World Power largely by dumping 
into this country and count on regaining it through the same 
process, with the unwitting and witting assistance of their 
many friends in our midst. The Liberal programme ends 


with promises of more insurance, more pensions, and more | 


electoral reform, but there is no evidence of any effort to 
meet the most pressing need of our people, i.e. more employ- 
ment. We wonder whether this new ‘ Newcastle Pro- 
gramme” has been read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested by as many as 20,000 voters ? 


Tue Conservative Programme issued by Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
is more satisfying, though Agriculturists are somewhat 

depressed to learn that the resources of 
Trajan Horse Conservative statesmanship are unequal to 

devising anything more positive and col 
structive for a problem that has stared us in the face for 
at least two generations than “a representative conferente 
in the hope of arriving at an agreed policy.” Nor will “s 
Royal Commission ” on the cost of foodstuffs set the Thame 
or any other river on fire. On industrial questions the 
Conservative manifesto is admirable, as was only to be 
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expected, seeing that the Conservative Leader is more at 
home amongst them than any other occupant of any Front 
Bench. He pointed out that Unemployment has steadily 
increased under the present Government (being 180,000 
higher at the end of September than at the end of June), 
while the folly of abolishing the McKenna Duties at such 
a time, as well as Part II of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, was now only too evident. The National Review 
has repeatedly expressed regret that ‘“‘ the Shadow Cabinet ”’ 
should have been allowed to water the Baldwin policy of 
Protection after the last General Election, and in its ignorance 
of the meaning of the word to throw over “ a general Tariff,” 


‘which the Shadows evidently imagined to be “a Tariff on 


everything,” whereas of course it is nothing of the kind, 
but merely “ general” in its application to other countries. 
The present policy of the Conservative Party is thus defined 


| by Mr. Stanley Baldwin : 


While a general tariff is no part of our programme, we are determined to 
safeguard the employment and standard of living of our people in any efficient 
industry in which they are imperilled by unfair foreign competition, by applying 
the principle of the Safeguarding of Industries Act or by analogous measures, 


_ Without such provision the carrying out of the policy embodied in the Dawes 
' Report, in itself desirable as calculated to secure German reparations and to 


restore stable economic conditions in Europe, might only prove disastrous to 
ourselves. 


The most encouraging feature of this declaration is its effect 
on “Free Traders,’ who regard it as the Trojan Horse, 
which will be found to contain Protection. We devoutly 
hope their fears may be justified. The greatest service 
Conservatism can render the country, the Empire, and the 
world, is to bury Cobdenism, which apart from the chronic 
misery it has inflicted on large sections of our population, 
has probably bred more wars than “ militarism,” of which 
it is the foundation, by enabling British trade to be taxed 
for the development of foreign armaments. On such prob- 
lems as Imperial Preference and Imperial Defence, to be 
Conservative is nowadays to be sound, and should our 
Party secure a working majority, presumably their first 


action would be to revive the decisions of the last Imperial 
Conference. 
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THovuGH lip-service continues to be rendered to the 
League of Nations, recent performances in Switzerland are 

; responsible for the warning contained in Mr, 
Warning Baldwin’s appeal to the electors : 


While in favour of any practical proposals for a general limitation of arma. 
ments, we shall have to scrutinize carefully, in conjunction with the Dominions, 
the far-reaching commitments and implications of the scheme recently put 
forward at Geneva. 


The Conservative Party favours the following reforms: 
(1) The extension of credits to Agriculture and Fishing; 
(2) the identification of Foreign Foodstuffs ; (3) the develop- 
ment of such rural industries as Sugar Beet, Afforestation, 
etc. ; (4) the continuance and development of the Chamber- 
lain Housing Scheme; (5) improvement in slums; (6) an 
extension of Old Age Pensions; (7) the expansion of the 
existing system of National Education; (8) the legitini- 
zation of children born out of wedlock, whose parents have 
subsequently married, and other social concessions demanded 
by women, including equal rights in the guardianship of 
the children. The Conservative Leader concluded by appeal- 
ing for an independent majority because : 


The experiment of a minority Government has proved a short-lived failure. 
But it has afforded sufficient indication of what would be the character of 4 
Socialist Government dependent, not upon other parties, but upon the extremist 
section of its own majority, to make it imperative upon all who wish to see the 
restoration of prosperity and social peace to unite their efforts in averting such 
@ possibility. 


THE exclusive object of the short, sharp Session which 
took this unexpected turn was, as already mentioned, the 

passage of the so-called Irish Boundary Bill 
Rovabise 4 technically designated the Irish Free State 

(Confirmation of Agreement) Bill. As our 
readers are well aware, it is not a Boundary Bill in the 
ordinary sense of that term, being simply a measure t 
facilitate the further dismemberment of Ulster, supposing 
the Commission, which under the circumstances, the 
Northern Government has wisely and rightly refused to 


recognize, should so decide. It is a plain and palpable 


tical] 
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violation of the Act of Parliament of 1920, constituting the 
Six Counties Government, to which the North reluctantly 
agreed as a final and inviolable settlement to secure which 
three precious counties were sacrificed. Such a measure 
should and would have been rejected on sight by any 
assembly with any sense of honour, or any conception of 
the elementary difference between right and wrong. Need- 
less to say, it was passed intact by the House of Commons. 
It was acquiesced in by our timorous Second Chamber on 
the ground that it was expedient to do what the majority 
knew to be wrong. But at least Lord Salisbury, who had 
no act or part in the Surrender Treaty, induced his Peers 
to adopt a Preamble to the Government Bill, the precise 
constitutional effect of which may be arguable. There can, 
however, be little doubt as to its political significance, 
especially in the happy event of Great Britain escaping 
from the thraldom of the Bolshevists of the Clyde, who are 
Papists and therefore Sinn Feiners. This Preamble, by inter- 
preting the Bill as a Boundary Bill, expresses the considered 
view of the Conservative Party, and in the event of a Con- 
servative Government—-provided it was not poisoned by 
Coalitionism—would necessarily become the policy of that 
Government. It anyhow ameliorates the situation and 
affords Ulster an expectation of justice. Simpletons who 
imagined that anything was settled by Coalition cowardice 
in capitulating to Irish terrorism, and that little more 
would be heard of “‘ Ireland” in the Imperial Parliament, 
are beginning to see that once more they were misled by 
their hopes which were liars. The most valuable contribu- 
tion to the debate in either House was the declaration of 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon—from whose vocabulary the 
word Honour has not yet been erased—‘‘I would rather 
face the demands of the Free State to be made a Republic 
than see the understanding with Ulster broken.” After all, 
“If a Republic were established we should not be any more 
powerless than we are at present.” We agree and have 
expressed this view from the outset, which was first put 
forward by the Duke of Northumberland in a characteris- 
tically sensible and sincere letter in the Morning Post. 
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THE Prime Minister has never been quite the same man 
since the disclosure of his fatal acceptance of “a tip” of 
« Rattled” £30,000 in biscuit shares, the psychological 

effect of which, on his subconscious self 
affected his outward demeanour. From that moment he 
became super-sensitive, peevish, and in a word impossible, 
despite the collective effort of almost the entire British 
Press to help him out, and the conspiracy of silence on Front 
Benches concerning a fellow-Mandarin whose “ good for. 
tune ’’ may, for aught we know to the contrary, be a source 
of envy to Ministers and certain ex-Ministers. That the 
episode has made a profound impression on the general 
public goes without saying. The performance of the Pres 
and professional politicians has merely stimulated the grow. 
ing suspicion of public men, whose reputation suffered 
severely in the Marconi scandal, in which newspapers and 
Front Benchers played a similar. part as on this biscuit 
business. That Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had a guilty 
conscience is obvious from his admission: “I took a long 
time to be persuaded, and letters are in existence which 


reveal the minds of both of us ” (i.e. the donor of the 30,000} 
Preference Shares in McVitie & Price, and the donee), 


though curiously enough Sir Alexander Grant’s version 
makes no allusion to the Prime Minister’s doubt, hesitation, 
and pain. According to Sir Alexander, he said to} Mr 


Ramsay MacDonald, “ Will you accept a car from me?*. .. 


Mr. MacDonald’s reply was: ‘There are few people. that 
I would accept such an offer from, and you are one of the 
three men from whom it is possible for me to take it.” 
This almost sounds as though it were settled offhand by word 
of mouth, and as there is some reason for mistrusting 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s memory, it may be that the period 
he subsequently thought he had devoted to weighing the 
pros and cons of the offer was not so very long, and as the 
letters remain unpublished, considerable doubt envelops 
an interesting incident which, thanks to the good will 
the Press and of Responsible Statesmen generally, is n0¥ 
unlikely to be elucidated. 
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| Tuat the Prime Minister regarded this windfall of £30,000 


as a strictly private transaction, which only concerned two 
“very old friends,” is evident from the 
singular speech he permitted himself to 
deliver at a gathering of Pressmen three days after he had 
received what most persons would regard as a large fortune. 
We are indebted to the Yorkshire Post for unearthing this 
tit-bit which, if the character of our public men were still 
deemed a national asset, would have provoked observation 
in one or other House of Parliament. The formal allotment 
of the 30,000 Preference Shares in McVitie & Price to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was recorded on March 12, 1924. As 
our contemporary remarks (in its issue of September 27th) 
“whatever the position was before, on that date the Prime 
Minister knew that he was in legal and assured possession 
of a fortune of £30,000 for life.” Nevertheless three days 
afterwards, on March 15th, he was posing as a potential 
pauper at a dinner in his honour at the London Press Club. 
After chaffing his hosts on their ability to turn Governments 
out of office, the speaker indulged in the following remarks 


Secretive 


' which we do not hesitate to describe as a classic instance 


of the suggestio falsi by the suppressio veri: 


Now, my friends, when it is your good pleasure that the Government should 
go out, I suppose I shall have to return to the old ways. Instead of writing 
dispatches I shall have to write leading articles, and instead of going into the 


} most sumptuous room in the Foreign Office, I shall have to return to the den 


with which you are so familiar ; because, you see, before I dined with the Gods 
I supped with the Muses. When the day comes for me to look at the candle- 
sticks with the grease running down the sides of them, before I am quite aware 
that the gorgeous night with all its dreams is over, and the grey realistic dawn 
has appeared like a policeman, I shall just go back to the old ways, and say to 
those of you who sit at the supper table of the Muses, “‘ Sit up a little bit closer 
and give me a chair.” At the present time envelopes come enclosing notes of 
flattery, but bye-and-bye envelopes will come enclosing nothing but bills unpaid 
(our italics). But when that time comes I will return to the very old and very 
honourable and very important profession—the profession of the journalist. 


As the Yorkshire Post observes: 


Thus within three days of Mr. MacDonald being in assured possession of 
an income of some £2,000 a year for life he is found dwelling, quite gratuitously, 
upon his worldly prospects when he quits office, and suggesting (without any 
qualification, and with much picturesque detail, and not even disdaining an 
illusion to the prospect of unpaid bills) that he will leave office a poor man, 


and with no other resources than his journalistic pen and his “ old ways” may 
provide, 
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This pitiable speech is suggestive from another point of 


view, namely, as evidence that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald | 


imagined that his windfall would remain undisclosed and 
undiscovered. He would never have risked describing 
himself as a poor man without private means on March 15th 
had he suspected there was any chance of the world 
subsequently learning that he had become a rich man on 
March 12th. 


As it was, this transaction remained buried for six months, 
only transpiring on September 11th, when it was casually 
mentioned in the City Columns of the Daily 
Mail as a matter primarily interesting to 
investors. From that day to this the Prime 
Minister’s temper has progressively deteriorated. Of his 
demeanour towards his colleagues we naturally know nothing, 
but his attitude towards his opponents, especially the 
** patient. oxen ” 
kept him there—covered both him and his Government 
with ridicule, until eventually in a huff he threw up the 
sponge. A less edifying exhibition has rarely been seen. 
We hope that rank and file Conservatives will not take their 
cue on this affair from our flabby Front Benchers, who 
apparently regard everything as permissible to Right 
Honourables, and deem it a breach of decorum to comment 
on the new regime of “tips to His Majesty’s Ministers,” 
which is among the few “‘ domestic reforms” we owe to 
“our first Labour Government.” For any Minister to 
accept cash from any individual who is no relation is an 
outrage on decency. It is doubly an outrage in a Prime 
Minister. It is trebly an outrage in the Leader of a Socialist 
Party whose stock-in-trade is denunciation of capital and 
abuse of capitalists. If the country sits down under it, this 
pernicious precedent will spread, until ultimately British Gov- 
ernments become “‘ kept Governments,” with every Minister 
in tow of some plutocrat. Moreover, it stands to reason that 
what is right for men at the top, enjoying enormous salaries, 
can’t be wrong for their less highly paid subordinates, and 
if ‘‘ tips’ became the order of the day for Cabinet Ministers, 
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permanent officials would naturally be on the look-out 


{ for the same, and the public service would rapidly scale 


down to the South American standard, where every man is 
supposed to have his price—if not his McVitie. 


Nor should we overlook the other side of the picture. Of 
Sir Alexander Grant we know nothing, and are fully pre- 

pared to accept Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
= testimony that he is a man fully deserving 

“the honour which the King so worthily 
bestowed on him’’—though in passing we might inquire 
whether it occurred to the Prime Minister in making this 
recommendation to say to the Sovereign: “I ought perhaps 
to inform Your Majesty that the other day Mr. Grant, who 
I am now proposing for a baronetcy, made me a present 
of £30,000, though needless to say it has had no influence 
whatsoever on my suggestion that his name should appear 
in your Majesty’s Birthday Honours List.” We can well 
believe that Sir Alexander is all he should be, and as stress 
is laid on his being a keen Conservative, we only regret 
that the Conservative Party overlooked the many public- 
spirited actions of which we are now hearing as having 
been performed by Sir Alexander, who, as far as we know, 
has only one defect—he is no unerring judge of men, seeing 
that he describes Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as “‘ God-fearing, 
straight, and without any humbug.” God-fearing, perhaps, 
but if he be “straight” and “without any humbug,” 
these words must have lost their original meaning. Any- 
thing less “ straight’? than his conduct during the last 
few weeks, either over his windfall, the prosecution of 
Campbell, or the Soviet Treaty, would be impossible to 
imagine, while it is common ground that his political 


programme is about equally composed of “ humbug” and 
fraud. 


As American opinion is always thrust upon us when it is 
unfavourable to British interests, we quote an American 
opinion that is much to the point. Incidentally it pays 
a well-deserved tribute to Theodore Roosevelt, who 
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filled the place in American public life that was held jp 

England by Joseph Chamberlain and in France by “The 
Tiger.” It is contained in a letter to the 

— Raman Outlook (October 18th) from Mr. James B, 
Lock, of New York, who writes : 


The endowment of Ramsay MacDonald’s motor-car by a biscuit manufactirer 
and the subsequent giving of a baronetcy to the donor came as a great shock 
to many Americans who have long looked upon English Cabinet Ministers as 
above that sort of thing. I am not holding a brief for American politicians, 
The oil scandals would make that absurd, but I wish to call attention to an 
incident in Theodore Roosevelt’s career. 


Mr. Lock quotes the following passage from a privately 
printed book, Theodore Roosevelt the Child by the Bellamy 
Stores, who were wealthy friends of Roosevelt : 


We offered our house in Washington (1640 Rhode Island Avenue) to | 


Theodore Roosevelt when he should be elected Vice-President. Woe offered 
the house without rent—but he refused to take it for nothing, so it was afterwards 


arranged that he should pay 3,000 dollars a year. Mr. Roosevelt never lived } 
there. He became President after McKinley’s assassination—a month before 


he intended to occupy the house. 


Roosevelt, we are reminded, was anything but wealthy 


when he became Vice-President, the emoluments of the | 


office being 12,000 dollars or £2,400. This is exactly what 
everybody would expect of such a man. We can match it 
with an incident in the life of an eminent Englishman who 
was considerably poorer than Roosevelt, but animated by 
a similar self-respect. We have never seen the story in 
print, but can vouch for its accuracy. When John Morley 
(afterwards Viscount Morley of Blackburn) was editor of 
the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Andrew Carnegie was among 
his ardent admirers and was most anxious to testify his 
admiration by presenting John Morley with a house which 
he pressed upon him again and again. John Morley told 
one of his intimates of this affair and of his difficulty in 
convincing Mr. Carnegie that flattering as the proposal was 
it was out of the question for it to be entertained. Autre 
temps, autres meurs. 


Waite acknowledging some lacuna in his Premiership, 
the admirers of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald extol his record 
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as a Foreign Minister, of which wildly extravagant estimates 
have been promulgated by the faithful for the faithful. 

It is time some perspective were imported 
At the Off into this legend. He opened operations 
rome», Foreign Office under extraordinarily 
favourable circumstances in that he succeeded Lord 
Curzon, whose idiosyncrasies enable any successor to him 
in any department of State to start with the advantage of 
being hailed with relief by the personnel of the Office 
who have been rubbed up the wrong way by the “ All 
Highest.” We say this reluctantly. We have no pre- 
judice against Lord Curzon, who was once regarded as 
“the rising hope of all stern and unbending Tories.” We 
welcomed his advent to the Foreign Office in Coalition 


| days, anticipating that he would resist the efforts of the 


Welsh Wizard to transfer the control of Foreign Affairs 


| from their proper Department to No. 10 Downing Street. 
_ In this we were disappointed. Lord Curzon was apparently 
| content to say ditto to Mr. Lloyd George, who was allowed 


to play ducks and drakes with British interests all over 
the world. On the fall of the Coalition, Lord Curzon, to 
the general amazement, though at last master in his own 
house, continued the Coalition policy of kowtowing to 
Germany and quarrelling with France and making con- 
fusion worse confounded. He seemed to regard the multi- 
plication of points of friction as the essence of statesmanship, 
and the lecturing of Allies as his peculiar province, while 
of his relations with the Corps Diplomatique and the 
officials of his Department the less said the better. Why 
this thusness 2? We don’t know. Nobody knows. 


It was a grievous error in Mr. Bonar Law—though doubtless 
inspired with the best intentions—to take over the Foreign 
Minister of the Coalition. He remained 
under Mr. Stanley Baldwin, though it was 
believed he would retire when disappointed 
of the Premiership. Neither Mr. Bonar Law nor Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin were students of European affairs, nor possessed 


Form and 
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any flair for international problems, which were accordingly 
left to Lord Curzon, who had devoted his career to pr. 
paring himself to be a great Foreign Minister, as he should 
have been. No one questions his encyclopedic knowledge, 
but knowledge without understanding is a snare and 4 
delusion. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had the intelligence to 
realize that his only hope of success depended on his being 
different from his predecessor, and he acted accordingly, 
The tension was instantaneously relieved, and the general 
atmosphere perceptibly improved. For the first time for 
some years Foreign Office officials felt, as one of their 
number put it: “It is now worth while going down to 
the office ”*—the Corps Diplomatique were no longer treated 
like so many undergraduates, and Foreign Powers felt that 
they were once more regarded as equals. Mr. Ramsay 


MacDonald deservedly received full credit for this ameliora- } 


tion, which enabled British Foreign policy to be conducted 
on a reasonable basis. Differences within the Entente 
could be discussed in amicable fashion once the pin-pricking 
of M. Poincaré had ceased to be a Departmental hobby. 
Were form more important than substance, the Prime 


Minister might pass muster as a considerable Foreign | 


Minister, but as he is unsound on fundamentals, there was 
small prospect of enduring achievement, and while giving 
him credit for mending our official manners, it would be 
difficult to point to anything he has done that is likely 
either to fortify peace, to increase British influence, or to 
promote British interests, while it would be easy to point 
to more than one gaffe calculated to have an opposite 
effect. Thus his capitulation to the Russian Bolshevists at 
the dictation of his own lunatics was suicidal. 


Eayrt and the Sudan are almost the only quarter of the 
globe in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has distinguished 
} himself as British Foreign Minister. These 
La a places must have escaped the notice of the 
Communists he follows— at a respectful 
distance—and could therefore be considered on their merits 
and decided on Union Jack principles rather than on those 
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of “the Red Flag” to which, on other issues, the Prime 
Minister has capitulated, and which has now become the 
national anthem of the Labour Party at the General Election. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must have been relieved to realize 
that there was one corner of the earth where he was allowed 
to put down his foot without being compelled to take it up 
again—though experts in surrender detect a loophole in one 
sentence of his vigorous dispatch to Lord Allenby by which, 
at need, the discussion with the Egyptian Prime Minister 
(Zaghlul Pasha) might be reopened and our present Policy 
“reconsidered ”—anglice abandoned. However, sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. It is something to have 
extracted such a document from a Socialist Secretary of 
State as was published on October 7th. We doubt whether 
any Radical politician could have been persuaded to sign 
it, while it would not be impossible to indicate Coalition 
Conservatives who would have boggled over it. Not its 
least value consists in the obstacle it offers to any future 
surrender in the Sudan by any British Government, what- 
ever its label. If a Socialist Minister stands firm anywhere 
it should be “‘ unthinkable ” for his successors to run away. 
Thus the Sudan may have a chance of escaping the fate of 


Egypt. 


Tuat Zaghlul Pasha had been misled as to the “‘ atmosphere ” 
in London is obvious from the preposterous demands he put 
forward at the outset in all confidence that 
— they would be conceded. According to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s dispatch these were the 
points the Egyptian Prime Minister “felt bound to insist 


”, 


on’: 


(a) The withdrawal of all British forces from Egyptian territory. 

(b) The withdrawal of the financial and judicial advisers. 

(c) The disappearance of all British control over the Egyptian Government, 
notably in connection with foreign relations, which Zaghlul Pasha claimed were 
hampered by the notification of his Majesty’s Government to foreign Powers 
on the 15th March, 1922, that they would regard as an unfriendly act any attempt 
at interference in the affairs of Egypt by another Power. 

(d) The abandonment by his Majesty’s Government of their claim to protect 
foreigners and minorities in Egypt. 
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(e) The abandonment by his Majesty’s Government of their claim to shar 
in any way in protecting the Suez Canal. 
The British Foreign Minister replied by calling attention to 
statements his Egyptian visitor had permitted himself to 
make in the Egyptian Parliament, such as 

That the fact that a foreign officer was Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
Army and the retention in that army of British officers were inconsistent with 
the dignity of independent Egypt. The expression of such sentiments in an 
official pronouncement by the responsible head of the Egyptian Government 
has obviously placed not only Sir Lee Stack as Sirdar but all British officers 
attached to the Egyptian army in a difficult position. 

I also have inmind that in June Zaghlul Pasha was reported to have claimed 


for Egypt complete rights of ownership over the Sudan, and characterized the 
British Government as usurpers. 


To this the Egyptian Prime Minister retorted that 


he was merely voicing the opinion not only of the Egyptian Parliament 
but of the Egyptian nation, and I gathered that he still adhered to that position, 
Such statements had, in the words of the dispatch, com- 
promised ‘ Anglo-Egyptian co-operation ” in the Sudan, as 
Egyptian employees of the Sudan Government 

had been encouraged to regard themselves as propagandists of the Egyptian 
Government’s views, with results that, if persisted in in the absence of any agree- 


ment, would render their presence in the Sudan under the existing regime a 
source of danger to public order. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had promised Zaghlul Pasha to be 

“ perfectly frank” and accordingly 

left him under no illusion as to the position which his Majesty’s Government 

are compelled to take up in regard to Egypt and the Sudan.+ 

Certain matters had admittedly been reserved “‘ for eventual 

settlement by agreement” when Great Britain abandoned 

her Protectorate over Egypt in 1922. This brings us to the 

aforesaid loophole detected by experts in “* statesmanese” : 
Though I have by no means abandoned hope that on further consideration 

the basis of an agreement acceptable to both countries can be found, the attitude 


adopted by Zaghlul Pasha has rendered such agreement impossible for the 
present. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald states : 


I raised the question of the Canal straight away, because its security is of 
vital interest to us both in peace and in war. It is no less true to-day than m 
1922, that the security of the communications of the British Empire in Egypt 
remain a vital British interest, and that absolute certainty that the Suez Canal 


nent 
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will remain open in peace as well as in war for the free passage of British ships 
is the foundation on which the entire defensive strategy of the British Empire 


rests. 


ArtrR the Prime Minister’s speeches on National and 
Imperial Defence, the abandonment of Singapore, and the 
performance of several British Ministers at 
Empire— Geneva, it is a relief to learn that the British 
alth Empire (which we gladly note is not described 
as “the British Commonwealth’’) is still 
allowed to exist and that it is even deemed worth defending. 
The amazed Egyptian Prime Minister learnt from the lips 
of a professional Pacifist and apostle of “ self-determination ” 
that “no British Government” could, after the experience 
of 1914, “‘ divest itself wholly, even in favour of an ally, of 
its interests in guarding such a vital link in British com- 
munications.” 


not 
Commonwe 


Such a security must be a feature of any agreement come to between our 
two Governments, and I see no reason why accommodation is impossible, given 
good will. The effective co-operation of Great Britain and Egypt in protecting 
those communications might, in my view, have been ensured by the conclusion 
of a treaty of close alliance. The presence of a British force in Egypt, provided 
for by such a treaty freely entered into by both parties on an equal footing, 
would in no way be incompatible with Egyptian independence, whilst it would be 
an indication of the specially close and intimate relations between the two 
countries and their determination to co-operate in a matter of vital concern 
to both. 


All tragedies have their lighter side. The Egyptian 
tragedy consists in the cowardice of a Coalition that sacri- 
ficed the Egyptian Fellaheen to the Effendi, and betrayed 
our trust. The comedy consists in the manner in which 
Mandarins of all Parties habitually harp on “the good 
will” which they ascribe to Anglophobes everywhere— 
whether in Egypt, India, Ireland or Germany. There is 
always the same artless assumption that the other side seeks 
an amicable settlement, whereas as a general rule its sole 
object is either to get us out or to knock us out. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald appears to have been as much surprised by 
Zaghlul’s claim to the Sudan as the latter was at its refusal. 
In language that Joseph Chamberlain might have used under 
similar circumstances, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declared : 
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I must adhere to the statements I made on the subject in the House of 
Commons. About that neither in Egypt nor in the Sudan should there be 
any doubt. If there is it will only lead to trouble. 

In the meantime, the duty of preserving order in the Sudan rests, in fact, 
upon his Majesty’s Government, and they will take every step necessary for this 
purpose. Since going there they have contracted heavy moral obligations by 
the creation of a good system of administration ; they cannot allow that to be 
destroyed ; they regard their responsibilities as a trust for the Sudan people, 
There can be no question of their abandoning the Sudan until their work js 
done. 

His Majesty’s Government have no desire to disturb existing arrangements, 
but they must point out how intolerable is a status quo which enables both 
military and civil officers and officials to conspire against civil order, and unless 
the status quo is accepted and loyally worked until such times as a new arrange. 
ment may be reached, the Sudan Government would fail in its duty were it to 
allow such conditions to continue. 

His Majesty’s Government have never failed to recognize that Egypt has certain 
material interests in the Sudan which must be guaranteed and safeguarded, 
these being chiefly concerned with her share of the Nile water and the satisfaction 
of any financial claims which she may have against the Sudan Government. 
His Majesty’s Government have always been prepared to secure these interests 
in a way satisfactory to Egypt. 

I have in the preceding paragraphs defined the position which his Majesty's 
Government are compelled to take up in regard to Egypt and the Sudan, and 
which I conceive it to be my duty to conserve unimpaired. 


WE reproduce textually the salient passages from this most 
important and by far the best document that has issued 
: from the Foreign Office this year for reasons 
we that our readers will, we feel sure, appreciate. 
In the first place it deals with a vital British 

interest—an outstanding Imperial problem. The Suez Canal 
has been described as “‘ the Clapham Junction of the British 
Empire.” Secondly, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s dispatch 
proclaims principles of universal acceptance—both in the 
Mother Country and overseas—by those who wish to pre- 
serve the British Empire. Thirdly, it should hereafter 
be inconceivable for any Home Government to strike a lower 
note, or to adopt a scuttle policy, either as regards the security 
of the Suez Canal, or our obligations in the Sudan. 
Fourthly, the dispatch reflects credit on its signatory. It 
makes us marvel how the same man can at once entertain 
such unimpeachable sentiments, and perpetrate the imbecili- 
ties of the last few weeks—to hoist the Union Jack in the 
Sudan and on the Canal, and to flaunt the Red Flag almost 
everywhere else—to send Zaghlul home with a flea in his 
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ear, while eating any amount of dirt at the hands of “the 
bloody baboonery” of Moscow, whose organs direct their 
gutter-squirts on the British Government, while their agents 
are cadging for British money, and what is yet more astound- 
ing, getting it! Politicians are “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 


One other reflection is prompted by this noteworthy docu- 
ment. If it be practicable for a Labour Government, amid 

universal approval, to remain firm both as 
Who Knows? regards the Sudan and the Suez Canal, 
how came a Coalition Government—predominantly Conserva- 
tive in hue—to hoist the White Flag in Cairo in 1922? We 
should be grateful to any of our readers who can throw 
any light on this mystery, though there is one attempted 
explanation we are not prepared to accept, namely, that 
“it was demanded by public opinion at home.” Neither 
the Man in the Street nor the Lady in the Tube had ever 
heard of this capitulation until it was a fait accompli. They 
had no more responsibility for Coalition Egyptian policy 
than for its Palestine policy which the public first heard of 
in the Press. It was, like every other mischievous action, 
the handiwork of secretive statesmanship obeying those 
hidden factors that too frequently have access to British 
Governments, with disastrous consequences to British 
interests. 


Tuat the patriotic protests of the Rothermere Press 
against the much advertised ‘“‘ Dawes Scheme” have not 
‘i «1 » been wholly wasted is evident from the 
nadie preposterous terms on which the International 
Loan for the benefit of Germany has to be floated. This 
project, be it remembered, which was hatched in Lombard 
Street and Wall Street, represents the ascendancy of 
International Finance over British industry. Anglo- 
American loanmongers care not a brass farthing or a red 
cent what happens to Production in this country so long 
as they secure opportunity of manipulating other people’s 
money. In order, however, to give their German Loan a 
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chance of success they are compelled to bribe the public 
to take it up by offering terms unheard of in the case of 


any but speculative securities. Of the entire amount of | 


£40,000,000 but “a small residue’ was expected in New 
York on October 11th to be taken up in Germany, though 
whether because the Germans are denied this privilege of 
getting 74 per cent. on their money, or because they regard 
the security as bad, we are not informed. The Loan is 
issued in the various markets concerned at approximately 
the same price, namely, 92, and as it bears interest at 
7 per cent., Anglo-American finance realized that in order 
to avoid a fiasco it was necessary to promise the investor 
no less than 74 per cent. The following amounts are 
aliocated to the participating countries : 


Nominal Amount. 


£ 
Great Britain ei em are .. 12,000,000 
U.S.A. be Ar % ate .. 20,000,000 
France 2% gis ms ad -. 3,000,000 
Holland .. nit 4“ a5 .. 2,500,000 
Switzerland 6 ne se .. 3,000,000 
Belgium .. = .% es -.» 1,500,000 
Italy ws es - med ee 500,000 
Sweden... sis ee ae -- 1,500,000 


It is regrettable that patriotic firms on both sides of the 
Atlantic should be associated in a scheme which can only 
succeed at the cost of aggravating the grave economic 
evils from which Great Britain is suffering, notably unem- 
ployment, which steadily mounts month by month ander 
the fostering care of Socialism. According to the City 
Editor of the Daily Telegraph (October 15th) : 


If it (the Loan) should pave the way for the payment of overdue Repara- 
tions as well as for the settlement of Europe, the loan will prove a most beneficial 
operation, but of course everything depends on the good faith of the German 
Government (our italics) in carrying out its part of the bargain. 


The phrase we have italicized is our case against the present 
Reparations policy. ‘‘ Good faith” and “the German Govern 
ment ” are not on speaking terms and never have been. 
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Wate it would be foolish to prophesy so near so un- 
certain an event as a General Election, with an electorate 
" of twenty millions, must necessarily be, 
Pe it may be noted that prior to the polling 
the omens are deemed favourable for the 
Conservative cause. Indeed, ‘rightly or wrongly, it is 
conceded on all hands that our Party should gain a con- 
siderable number of seats, just as the Socialists are expected 
to win a few, and the Liberals to lose many. Naturally, 
after their experience at the last General Election, which 
proved so deeply disappointing to those in authority in 
our Party, whose optimism was largely inspired by a 
disregard of hostile factors, Conservatives are chary of 
committing themselves on the present occasion, all the more 
as over-confidence breeds defeat. Our readers will know all 
about it almost as soon as these pages appear. Whatever 
the secrets of the ballot box, an interesting situation should 
arise. Were our Party so fortunate as to secure an inde- 
pendent majority as in 1922, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would 
make way for Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who would forthwith 
form a strictly Conservative Government in the composition 
of which we trust that he might bear in mind an observa- 
tion that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain once made to the 
present writer during a ministerial crisis: ‘If I were making 
a Government, I should prefer men who might fail to men 
who had failed.” The ‘‘ Shadow Cabinet ” contains several 
ghosts of the past. It urgently needs an infusion of new 
blood and young blood. Unhappily there is a Conservative 
tradition “once a Cabinet Minister, always a Cabinet 
Minister,” which is largely responsible for the constitution 
of “dud” governments, containing an undue proportion 
of Ministers, whose chief qualification is their occupation 
of Front Benches. They have never done anything in 
particular, nor have they done it very well. The younger 
Conservatives are usually excluded from office, and always 
from the Cabinet, until they have become middle-aged 
Mandarins in whose eyes precedents, procedure, periphrasis, 
and Mugwumpery are the things that matter—usually 
encased in an armour of self-complacency that few machine 
guns could penetrate. 
VOL. LXXXIV 23 
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WE sincerely hope that should Mr. Baldwin find himself 


once more Prime Minister, in the course of this month, and | 


in a position to form a homogeneous Con. 
ead servative Ministry, he may realize that the 
Men country believes in him, trusts him, and 

expects him to do what he thinks right, both 
in selecting the personnel of his Cabinet, and the policies 
to be pursued in domestic and Imperial affairs. He would 
occupy the irresistible position invariably held by any 


political leader who retrieves a Party disaster such as the | 
Conservatives sustained at the polls a year ago, and as he 


is a man of the present and the future, with no compromising 
past to handicap him, it would be his primary duty to look 
ahead, or, in other words, to give the young men a chance, 
as upon them the fortunes of Conservatism, as of the country, 
depend. The youth of all classes are liable to be diverted 
from Conservatism by the unwholesome predominance of 
** dug-outs,”’ and the dug-out spirit in Conservative Councils, 
as well as throughout the administration of the Party, both 


in the Metropolis and in the provinces. We gladly acknow- | 
ledge that under the menace of Socialist Government | 
there is at last a disposition to open more doors, to widen 
the outlook, and to ‘‘ democratize ’’ the machine, but there 
would be some risk of all these good resolutions being scrapped 
directly the danger disappeared, and of our Party relapsing 
into the old Carlton Club groove, under the auspices of the 
‘“Shadow Cabinet”? installed anew as ‘His Majesty's 
Ministers,” and saturated with the Coalition spirit, which is 
inimical to Conservatism. 


We do not prophesy a Conservative victory securing 4 
Conservative Government with an independent working 

: majority, because we do not know what will 
a ae happen. Labour electioneering experts are 
alleged to anticipate such a development, 
but other political meteorologists expect something short 
of this, namely, a substantial increase of the Conservative 
Party in Parliament, insufficient, however, to permit the 
formation of an exclusively Conservative Government, evél 
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though the Conservatives greatly outnumbered every other 
Party. In that event the Ramsay MacDonald Government 
would presumably be put out of its misery towards the 
close of November on a vote of “no confidence,” and as 
another Dissolution is out of the question, some Government 
would have to be formed—Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as the 
leader of the largest Opposition Party, being sent for in the 
first instance. This would be a crucial moment for Con- 
servatism which it were wise to face here and now. On the 
eve of the elections, there is no whisper of the word “ Coali- 
tion” anywhere, because notoriously it stinks in the nostrils 
of electors of both sexes, and the one and only thing that 
could save the bacon of the present Government would be 
popular fear of the resuscitation of the hated Coalition 
dominated by that sinister Triumvirate, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill, working hand- 
in-glove with Lord Beaverbrook. This possibility will be 
pooh-poohed as a “‘ mare’s-nest”’ until it materializes, i.e. 
until the polls are declared on October 29th and 30th. But 
the moment elections are over public opinion becomes 
negligible. The flood-gates of Coalitionism will instantly 
open, and the gigantic apparatus that so long sustained 
that regime, and still hankers after it, will be set in motion. 
This crisis will supply an acid test of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
nerve and judgment, all the more because, apart from the 
prodigious clatter in the former Coalition Press, our Leader 
is unfortunately surrounded by colleagues afflicted with 
Coalitionitis, which is even alleged to infect some of the 
higher officials of the Party organization. Inside the 
“Shadow Cabinet” there was an active intrigue against 
Mr. Baldwin after the last General Election which would 
resume operations at the first favourable moment. 


THE public would be told morning, noon, and night, by 
many organs inspired by few persons, that the only solution 
“Larning” Us of such a Parliamentary situation as we 

visualize was the formation of “a strong, 
comprehensive, representative anti-Socialist Government, 
embracing the best brains of both anti-Socialist parties,” 
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and that the principal obstacle to this happy consummation 
was the Leadership of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who must 
accordingly make way for some “more acceptable states. 
man,” to wit, Lord Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Derby, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
or Lord Birkenhead, to cite the names of the more prominent 
candidates who have at different times been paraded by 
the “‘ Down with Baldwin !” Press, in whose eyes the deposi- 
tion of our Leader is a matter of amour propre. Newspapers 
will “larn us to be toads”’ for upholding a statesman put 
to the ban in Fleet Street for daring to lay impious hands on 
that heaven-born “stunt”? Government—the Coalition. They 
will show the public how little it counts as compared with 
the Press, etc., etc. To be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
The resurrection of the Coalition in any shape or form—as 
is tacitly recognized before the General Election—would at 
all times spell ‘‘ death, disaster and damnation” to the 
Conservative Party. Nevertheless, the attempt will be 
made in given contingencies. Certain politicians in the 
**Shadow Cabinet ”’ are at one with the Press on this issue, 
feeling as they do, with their journalistic allies, that their 
reputation requires the vindication that can only come 
through a resuscitation of the regime that collapsed igno- 
miniously two years ago. 


IF our readers invite us to indicate alternatives to Coalition 
Government, supposing the elections result in a return of 
all three Parties in sufficient strength to 


Alternative paralyse one another—seeing that the King’s 


government must be carried on, and that another Dissolu- , 


tion is ‘“ unthinkable ”’—we reply that we realize and are 
prepared for the possibility that Mr. Asquith, who is 4 
sound Constitutionalist, with a wholesome prejudice against 
Coalitions, assuming he keeps his precarious seat at Paisley, 
and remains leader of the Liberals, might offer to support 
Conservative Government that lacked the necessary majority. 
We can equally conceive Mr. Baldwin, in the improbable 
event of the Liberals attaining an electoral triumph beyond 
their most sanguine expectations, in his turn offering t0 
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support a Liberal Government. But we cannot conceive 
either of them, in the light of past experience, taking leave 
of their senses and playing into the hands of the Welsh 
Wizard and the Socialists, and forming a Government 
that would combine the weaknesses of both parties with 
the strength of neither. Such a development would stimu- 
late a wholesale stampede of Conservative and Liberal 
working men into the Socialist camp, to be followed at no 
distant date by an early and crushing triumph of those whom 
all “ anti-Socialists ” are now combating. If Liberals and 
Conservatives keep clear of all Coalitions—of all Beaver- 
brookism—and fight Socialism from their respective stand- 
points, they are far more likely to defeat it than if they 
attempt one of those unnatural and unholy combinations 
which have a peculiarly bad record in this country, and are 
anathema to our people. 


But we must not reckon without our hosts, as that way 
danger lies. The Great Unemployed are by no means 

despicable. They are unsleeping in their 
wali ed vigilance, exceedingly resourceful, desper- 
ately determined, and, moreover, have many 
irons in many fires. By the Great Unemployed we mean 
the Triumvirate, namely, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Lord Birkenhead, who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to unofficial existence, and regard this country as 
primarily concerned to provide them with careers commen- 
surate with their own ideas of their own importance. They 
are resolved by hook or by crook—perhaps chiefly by crook— 
to regain Downing Street, and are seemingly able to persuade 
politicians, who might be expected to know better, to aid 
and abet their ambitions. Rumour is positive that there 
was a recent effort to pave the way to an “ anti-Socialist ” 
Ministry, in which an amiable Scottish lawyer was cast 
for the réle of Prime Minister, in order that Mr. Winston 
Churchill might become Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Lloyd George Foreign Minister, Lord Birkenhead Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord Beaverbrook Guide, Philosopher, and 
Friend, The respect in which such a Government would 
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be superior to our existing Government is not apparent 
to the naked eye, any more than is the source of its mandate, 
The intrigue is said to have flourished until the discovery 
that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who is not an intriguer— 
though he has occasionally been exploited by intriguers— 
was unwilling to participate in a cabal against Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. The Conservative Leader must be ill-served if 
he is kept in the dark as regards all these manceuvres and 
machinations. 


WHILE the more judicious grieve that Lord Balfour (Mr, 
Arthur Balfour) should lend the weight of his personality 

and prestige to League of Nations propa- 
sy aaa ganda, he is at least able to recognize that 
League there is another side to this question than 

the one he espouses, and that it appeals to 
a considerable number of persons who are still at large. 
It is true that he describes them as “‘ embittered enemies” 
—why “embittered” is not explained—but unlike other 
apostles of President Wilson’s Hobby, Lord Balfour not 
only allows them a hearing, but expounds their argument 
with force and lucidity. In fact, it may be admitted that 
the case against the Covenant is contained in a passage 
from an address on “ Foreign Affairs,” delivered in the 
Edinburgh studio of the British Broadcasting Company 
(October 10th), and broadcast to all stations. If wireless 
is to be employed in “ Internationalist ” propaganda, both 
sides should be heard, but as in this age we have to be thank- 
ful for very small mercies, it is something that a League of 
Nations spokesman should be able to do this amount of 
justice to the opponents of the most dangerous fad that 
has ever obsessed Responsible Statesmen, who are peculiarly 
susceptible to any form of folly that savours of “ Inter- 
nationalism.” The most conspicuous omission we note in 
Lord Balfour’s excellent summary of arguments against the 
League of Nations is that it must tend to weaken the ties 
between the Mother Country and Dominions at a moment 
in our history when there was most hope and need of consoli- 
dating them—an apprehension that is confirmed by the 
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fervour with which the cause of the League of Nations is 
espoused by those who take least interest in Imperial 
development,. as well as by every “embittered” Little 
Englander, who looks to the League to achieve what without 
its aid he had no prospect of realizing—Cobden’s dream of 
the peaceful disruption of the British Empire. We venture 
to hope that on the next occasion when Lord Balfour allows 
a hearing to “embittered enemies” of the League of 
Nations he will add this criticism in his own inimitable 
language. This was the passage of his address in question: 
It (the League) is in danger from its embittered enemies, who think it will 
produce a weakening of national sentiment, a decay of patriotism, and an 
increasing reluctance to make the personal sacrifice and undergo the personal 
perils which the defence of Empire may involve. Defence, say these critics, 
will henceforth be thought unnecessary, and in any case will be the business 
not of particular nations but of the League as a whole. Such a consummation 
is depressing enough, but its gloom is deepened in the eyes of those pessimists 
by the fact that in their opinion it is based on a dangerous delusion. The 
League, they think, will never be able to carry out its mission; it will never 
succeed in maintaining the peace of the world. From these premisses they 
draw the melancholy conclusion that the pacific nations who believe in League 
principles will place a quite excessive reliance upon its power to protect them, 
and will consequently become morally and materially far less able to protect 
themselves, whilst the aggressive nations, whether nominally members of the 
League or not, who are wholly alien to its spirit and are still filled with the lust 
of domination, will find in it an unsuspecting ally who has skilfully prepared 
the way for their schemes of aggression. 
It is observable that Lord Balfour is more effective in 
expressing the arguments of the “embittered enemies ”’ of 
the League of Nations than he is in refuting them. Indeed, 
beyond his declaration ‘‘ these fears seem to me to be quite 
illusory,” we cannot discover in his address anything to 
mitigate our suspicion, not to say conviction, that the 
League is a gigantic Fools’ Paradise invented by an 
idealogue to which British statesmanship thoughtlessly 
committed itself under the illusion that the Americans 
would do likewise. We agree with Lord Balfour that were 
the world as reasonable as he would like it to be, the 
Covenant would work admirably, but in that case it would 
be wholly unnecessary. 


On the eve of the General Election, the Conservative Party 
sustained a severe loss by the death of Mr. Rupert Gwynne, 
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the Member for Eastbourne. Not only was he one of 
the most attractive figures in private and public life, but 
he had qualities which marked him ovt 
among politicians, and though we are told that 
*“no man is indispensable,’ we shall be hard put to it to 
replace Rupert Gwynne. He possessed that rare combina- 
tion of gifts which, though keeping their possessor out of 
the limelight and the “stunt” Press, made him a real 
influence in his day and generation. He was entirely 
disinterested and never regarded politics as a stepping. 
stone in his own career—indeed, the word ‘“‘career” had 
never occurred to him. He was a devoted Conservative 
to whom in a well-known phrase Conservatism was “a 
creed rather than a cry,” 
vital principles simply because the momentary leaders of 
his party found it convenient to do so. There are Con- 
servatives who are not entirely happy unless they are 


Rupert Gwynne 


abandoning positions they are publicly pledged to defend, } 


forswearing principles they were supposed to believe in, 
or betraying Loyalists or Allies who have trusted them. 
Rupert Gwynne was of the opposite school, and being a 
man of native independence and exceptional moral courage 
who dared brook the scowls of all Tapers and Tadpoles 
and the frowns of Party Whips, he was able, despite his 
modesty, to effect much even in a world where the art of 
se faire valoir is rated very high. His most notable 
achievement was, in conjunction with a microscopic group 
of Die-Hards headed by Colonel Gretton, to bring down 
the mighty. and irresistible Coalition in 1922, though others 
were allowed to claim the credit of this enterprise which 
they have lived on ever since and to reap the harvest of 
“spoils.” Apart from being a capable and invaluable 
Member of Parliament—who would always “bell the cat” 
in a good cause—Rupert Gwynne was a delightful person 
in private life, cultivated, sporting, humorous, and, like 
most first-class fighting men, a staunch and warm-hearted 
friend with whom it was a positive pleasure to go tiger- 
hunting. 


who declined to compromise | 


Suspicious 
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‘A SMALL and scattered minority of the American people 


entertain a friendly feeling towards the British Empire and 
would welcome Anglo-American co-operation 
in many fields. But they are numerically, 
and therefore politically, insignificant and negligible in the 
eyes of Washington politicians. The great majority of 
Americans, thanks in large measure to their school training 
and newspaper reading, are extremely suspicious of John 
Bull and everything he stands for. Probably most of this 
majority might be described as hostile. They are incited by 
their Press to welcome anything detrimental to this country. 
They find fault with almost everything we do and even with 
many things we have never heard of until accused of doing 
them by Hearst’s hirelings. Americans were delighted 
when the Socialists took possession of Downing Street this 
year and would rejoice if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald obtained 
power as well as office. They make popular heroes of 
everybody who is at a discount in British patriotic circles 
and have no use for any Englishman who loves and serves 
his country. Such sentiments are by no means universal 
though common. It is a strange mentality. Under the 
peculiar circumstances Americans could scarcely be surprised 
if Englishmen expressed the hope—supposing there is no 
chance of his actually gaining the Presidency at the election 
which occurs a few days after our elections—that Senator 
La Follette may achieve his appointed object, namely, to 
“queer the pitch’? for the Republican and Democratic 
Parties by preventing either of their candidates from receiv- 
ing the indispensable majority in the Electoral College, 


thus throwing the selection of the next American President 
upon Congress. 


For some unexplained reason this prospect causes the 
average American citizen to ‘‘ see red” and to imagine that 
Seeing Red the end of the world is at hand. But ex 

hypothest the single idea of Congressmen 
elected by universal suffrage in a great Democracy, would 
be to choose the best possible man as the Chief Executive 
of their nation. Why do Americans assume that whereas 
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““God’s own people” can always be relied upon to make 


the wisest possible choice, God’s own Congressmen cannot 
be trusted out of sight? The House of Representatives 
is elected on the same franchise as the President. Why then 
should the former be incapable of electing the latter? If 
Senator La Follette be as black as he is painted, there can be 
little risk of Congress making him President, and should 
the choice be restricted to the Republican and Democratic 
candidates for the Vice-Presidency—with Mr. Hughes, the 
Secretary of State, also in the running—why all this hysteria 
over this affair? General Dawes is represented as the 
Saviour of Europe, while Mr. Charles W. Bryan, the Governor 
of Nebraska, is own brother of no less a person than the 
silver-tongued orator Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who 
outside New York and a few other spots in the Eastern 
States is one of the most popular men between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. We cannot help thinking that the Ameri- 
cans may have temporarily lost their sense of perspective 
over the Presidency. We confidently prophesy that whoever 
be elected to that high office will be speedily discovered by 
all worshippers of the Rising Sun, who abound everywhere, 
to be “one of the most high-minded, honourable, capable 
and in every way remarkable men who have ever adorned 
the White House.” 


Havine long held the unorthodox view that the Americans 
will not be thoroughly happy until some full-blooded Anglo- 
: phobe has blown off steam in Washington 
A Delusion 2s the Administration and the Hearst Pro- 
and a Prejudice : 
gramme has been officially adopted, we 
incline to the view—-not shared by the orators of the Pilgrims’ 
Society, or the English-speaking Union, or in the office of 
the Spectator—that it might be as well for the “ wild men” 
to have an early fling which might eventuate in a distinct 
improvement in Anglo-American relations. These at 
present are heavily handicapped by a British Delusion and 
an American Prejudice. The Delusion is that the Americans 
are secretly pining to join the League of Nations or the 
World Court or in some way to participate in European 
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affairs. The Prejudice consists in the belief that Great 
Britain—which is daily depicted to the American news- 
paper public as a nation of Machiavellis—is sleeplessly 
plotting to entangle the United States in the “ militarism ”’ 
and “ medizevalism” of the old world. Both nations are 
mutually misrepresented, and are consequently at cross- 
purposes. We expect too much of the Americans. They 
expect too little from us. If any statesman of the school of 
Senator La Follette, Senator Borah, or Senator Hiram 
Johnson, became President of the United States, much 
Anglo-American nonsense would be knocked on the head, 
and the two peoples would at last have a chance of seeing 
each other as they really are. British statesmen whose 
ignorance of American affairs is boundless, cannot divest 
themselves of the idea that the inhabitants of the United 
States lie awake at nights wondering what they can do for 
Europe. This obsession on this side naturally irritates the 
Americans, who suspect us of seeking to implicate them 
against their own interests and wishes in the bewildering 
affairs of the Eastern Hemisphere. Another factor that 
confuses Anglo-American relations is the attitude of many 
Americans in Europe--whether in residence or on tour— 
who encourage European misconceptions concerning the 
probable trend of American policy. We have no more 
idea as to the identity of the next President of the United 
States than we know the name of the next British Prime 
Minister, but if he were a confirmed and determined 
“Isolationist ’’ with the courage of his convictions, it might 
be as much a gain to Great Britain as to the Americans. 
We note, however, that President Coolidge is thought likely 
to gain the day, though some ingenious prophets conceive 
a situation in which he might retire in favour of his Demo- 
cratic opponent (Mr. John W. Davis), in order to prevent 
Senator La Follette from rigging Congress. 


THe National Review is occasionally accused of passing 
crude and even harsh judgments on “great, wise and 
eminent”? men, who command confidence 
in the political world, and are the object, 
of admiration and adulation in the daily and weekly Press. 
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It is, moreover, suggested that opinions of outsiders like 
ourselves, who are necessarily ‘“‘not in the know,” must 
be more or less in the nature of guesswork. We understand 
this criticism all the more as it is irritating to those who 
habitually place “ Responsible Statesmen” on a pedestal 
to have them treated as ordinary mortals, to be judged 
by ordinary standards, rather than rated at their own valua- 
tion and that of their private secretaries and other hangers. 
on, including “tame” journalists who feed out of their 
hands. None the less we incline to the view that the stric- 
tures of the National Review on those to whom our national 
destinies have been entrusted in recent years, so far from 
being the outcome of mere prejudice or partisanship, are 
founded on fact, and will in many instances become the 
accepted verdict hereafter. We are encouraged in this 
depressing view by the striking confirmation of our sus 
picions concerning British statesmanship, whenever we get 
any genuine glimpse behind the scenes at almost any critical 
moment, whether via the revelations of some report of a 
Royal Commission on some scandal too gross to be ignored, 
or by the disclosures in the private and confidential papers of 
men who know. 


In this connection no publication of late years has 
approached in interest and importance the diary of Lord 
Bertie, British Ambassador in Paris before 
and during the war, just published (Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., London), of which extracts have appeared 
in the Morning Post during the past month. “ Frank” 
Bertie was rightly named. He was frank, and, by common 
consent, was one of the ablest diplomats of the day, shrewd, 
observant, witty, and sound in the sense that although he 
was immersed all his life in international affairs, he never 
ceased to be an Englishman, and always remembered that 
his first duty was to his own country. He made no pre 
tence of infallibility, and was completely free from conceit, 
vanity, and self-complacency, which becomes second nature 
with most Mandarins who usually live in a little compound 
surrounded by a zariba of sycophants. Lord Bertie was 
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delightful, humorous, human, an excellent judge of men— 
though, like everyone else, he had his prejudices—with a 
rare insight into events. His immense experience made his 
opinion always worth hearing, though unfortunately he 
could not always get a hearing in Downing Street, where 
information is unwelcome that does not square with pre- 
conceived theory. As Lord Bertie once remarked to the 
present writer, one day towards the end of the war, when 
the Coalition was in all its glory: “‘ The Government doesn’t 
want to know what I have got to say upon any French ques- 
tion—I am despised as an expert ; they would far sooner have 
the views of some parliamentary tourist who has spent a 
week-end in Paris, who knows nothing of France, and can’t 
speak three words of French.” 


THE memoirs of so sincere and outspoken a public servant 
are of immense value, and all those responsible for the timely 

: appearance of these volumes (edited by 
The Bertie = =Tady Algernon Gordon Lennox) are de- 
serving of high praise for producing them 
while the events are fresh in our minds, instead of post- 
poning publication until they have been forgotten and the 
chief actors have passed away. To educate the democracy 
in the way our country is really governed is a service to 
the State, however unpalatable to statesmen whose name 
and fame largely depend on the public remaining in the 
dark as to their doings when off the stage and out of the 
limelight. Lord Bertie’s diary is all the more useful as a 
human document in that it was so obviously not written 
for publication. It was a spontaneous record of the writer’s 
impressions. After perusing these illuminating pages, few 
of our readers will regard any comment of the National 
Review on politicians as unduly uncharitable or as very wide 
of the mark. We make no pretence to omniscience, and 
are as liable to error as the rest of mankind. It is, there- 
fore, encouraging to find many “ ignorant and irresponsible ” 
judgments recorded in the Episodes of the Month vindicated 
by so informed, experienced, and able a man of affairs as the 
late British Ambassador in Paris. We can only quote two 
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typical passages from the instalments of the Bertie Diary 
that have appeared in the Morning Post : 

July 9, 1915.—Why does Haldane dub himself fool, knave, or both? Hg 
says that he knew Germany was preparing for war, and yet he reduced his 
preparations, and he negotiated with the German Government and very nearly 
concluded an arrangement with them which would have been fatal to us, 0} 


him the German Emperor said: ‘‘ What an odd idea of the British Government 
to send their War Minister to negotiate about Navies !”’ 


During a journey on the Continent—less than forty-eight hours—a British 
Minister and five companions with three servants consumed, or are charged as 
having drunk, twenty-seven bottles of wine at prices ranging from 2 francs 
to 12 franes per bottle, thirty-nine glasses of liqueurs, and nineteen bottles 
of beer. Who on a journey on private account would drink in a railway car 
claret at 12 francs a bottle? It is discreditable that this should be at the 
public expense. 


August 26, 1916.—Politicians are everywhere a rotten gang. They think 
of party and place and power in preference to the good of their country, and 
persuade themselves that their being in power is the best and even the only 
thing for the good of the country. There are very few politicians who wil 
ever admit that they have been wrong. 


Towaprps the close of his delightful volume of reminiscences 
(Forty Years of First-class Lawn Tennis, Williams and 

Norgate, London, 12s. 6d.), Commander Hill- 
a They? yard, the Secretary of the All-England Law 

Tennis Club, refers to the “ great dearth of 
first-class talent in this country,” mentioning, in order to 
dismiss, the stock explanation that satisfies those who 
enjoy deluding themselves, namely, the Great War. As 
he reminds us, some years have elapsed since the war and 
boys who were fourteen or fifteen at the Armistice are 
now young men who “ ought to be budding champions by 
this time, if ever.”’ He bids us look at France in order to 
dispel the illusion that our relative feebleness in a game 
we invented, and at which during many years we excelled, 
is attributable to the cruel toll of our young manhood 
between 1914 and 1918. The French, as Commander 
Hillyard observes, were “at least as hard hit as England, 
and yet they have half a dozen or so young players, obvi 
ously of the highest promise, any of whom may develop 
into a champion,” though “it is probable that for evely 
one person who plays lawn tennis in France there al 
twenty in England.” Again Australia, with an aggregate 
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population less than that of London, has turned out 
remarkable post-war players. Neither can we any longer 
ascribe our back seat in International Lawn Tennis to the 


‘lack of hard courts, which of late years have been laid 


down by the hundred all over the country. As Commander 
Hillyard recalls: ‘‘ Thirty years ago, when there wasn’t 
a tenth part of the lawn tennis there is at present, we had 
(Ireland and England together) half a score of players all 
of the highest rank. Now we don’t seem to turn out one. 
It really is very inexplicable.” 


In the writer’s judgment, “the present insane craze for 
tournaments, which is so prevalent in both sexes, is largely 
responsible for the mediocre form shown by 
nearly all British players of this decade. How 
they can escape boredom or staleness, or both 
combined, if they do escape, with the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of their game entailed thereby, is utterly beyond 
my ken.” We hear of “ jangled nerves on the Riviera,” 
and wonder how with this unremitting toil extending 
over many weeks they can be anything but “ jangled,” 
and then, immediately afterwards, “‘ the whole performance, 
minus the climate, is more or less repeated in England, 
and so it goes on, with lamentable results.” Perpetual 
tournament means no improvement, as there is no time for 
any serious practice, which is the only way to cure weak 
points. Players who are always and only playing in public 
matches, and therefore “ out to win,’ necessarily employ 
their best strokes and avoid their weak ones “like the 
plague.” ‘‘ Tournaments in reason combined with proper 
practice are the best thing in the world for one’s game, 
but the very worst as indulged in to excess by many young 
players nowadays.” Such is the verdict of a first-class 
judge, and likewise a first-class player, who has played with 
all the cracks of all countries from the Renshaw regime 
onwards. We make bold to add Golf as another explana- 
tion of our eclipse at Lawn Tennis, Polo, Boxing, and 
other fields where we shone before Putting possessed us, 
Sparing neither age nor sex, and substituting walking for 
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running as the athletic ideal of the rising generation, and 
the hitting of a stagnant ball instead of a moving ball, 
Whereas several of our most promising lawn tennis players 
have spoilt their game by Putting—which is the most 
abject form of “‘ pat-ball’’ yet devised by the wit of man 
—the great overseas and continental players whom we 
all watch with such delight whenever we have the chance, 
the Tildens, Johnsons, Vincent Richards, R. N. Williams, 
Alonsos, Washers, Lacostes, Borotras, Cochets, Brugnons, 
Andersons, Pattersons, O’Hara Woods, Raymonds, etc., ete, 
are rarely, if ever, seen on the links and the putting-green 
—dormys and stymies, mashies and niblicks have no attrac. 
tion for them. They would just as soon abandon them. 
selves to croquet or bowls—which are both admirable 
games for the right people, but not for the young and 
energetic. 


GERMANY’S PEAOE PLOT 


I 


AutnovaH the Battle of the Marne in 1914 brought the 
ambitious plans of the German rulers for the military 
conquest of the world toppling to the ground, it by no 
means destroyed the hopes of the leaders of German 
thought of eventually obtaining world supremacy through 
other and less conspicuous channels. Early in 1915 there 
appeared a work ‘entitled The Iron Circle, written by a 
well-known German engineer, 8. Hertzog, who is known 
in Germany as “the trade Bernhardi.” This book was 
translated in 1918 by three members of the American Food 
Commission, Messrs. Herbert Hoover, Vernon Kellog, and 
F, C. Walcott, and published both in America and in this 
country. Although some thousands of copies were pub- 
lished and circulated in both countries immediately after 
the war, apparently little or no interest was taken in its 
remarkable disclosures by either the American or the 
British public. Indeed, the people seem to be as indifferent 
to their industrial and economic safety as they were to 
their national safety in pre-war days, when General 
Bernhardi published his famous books foretelling Ger- 
many’s military intentions. In their Introduction to this 
book the American writers say : 


Not content with dominion by force of arms, we find Germany plotting 
for commercial supremacy with that insolent disregard of the rights of others 
and that resort to deception that has characterized all her policies since 
Frederick the Great’s reign. ... “If there is anything to be gained by being 
honest, let us be honest ; if it is necessary to deceive, let us deceive.’”? Thus 
wrote Frederick the Great in the middle of the eighteenth century—the man 
who laid the foundation of Pangermanism, which this World War was expected 
to achieve. This book presents ingenious plans for driving home commercial 
victories at the expense of the trade of other countries. Like all of Germany’s 
plans affecting other nations, the entire conception depends upon deceit and 
a superselfishness : not one word touching upon reciprocity ; not one word in 
recognition of any international obligations.... The book was obviously 
written exclusively for home consumption, and not intended for those outside 
the.“‘Tron Circle.” It should be a warning to us. We should study it with 
care, and keep our eyes and ears alert for other warnings of this sort, that in 
peace we may be prepared to meet this design of commercial rapine, this crushing 
of the industries of other countries. .... For forty years the Germans have 
been plotting to realize their dream of Pangermanism—eventual world conquest 
and dominion. For two generations they have been thinking in terms unknown 
or little understood by an innocent and unsuspecting world. The Prussian 
Philosophy that “‘might makes right,” that the State is supreme, has com- 
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pletely possessed the ruling and upper classes of Germany, both military and 
commercial, until deception and fraud form the background of their mog 
important international relations and undertakings. They have made Germany 
an inherently dishonest nation. .. . 

Now another conception comes out of the heart of Germany, that threatens 
the commercial interests of unsuspecting nations—carefully thought out with 
characteristic German thoroughness, openly advocating the breaking down of 
all business ethics, relying upon trickery and circumvention to gain their end, 
This promises to stop at nothing—from national dumping of goods to crush 
competition to false labels and disguise of the origin and the breaking of 
contracts that prove disadvantageous to the German. 


These writers conclude their Introduction with the 
following warning : 


Let the manufacturing and banking interests and the labouring and 
professional classes of all nations be warned in time to devise antidotes and 
counter-attacks to the Machiavellian devices of a class gone mad with lust 
of conquest, deliberately plotting to fatten itself upon the life-blood of other 
peoples, even after the war. Let us consider, in making peace, what protection 
we can give to the commercial existence of the freed nations. 


One has only to remember what has taken place since 
this book was written, and particularly since the Armistice, 
to realize how strictly according to plan the German indus- 
trialists have been operating. They have built up, sinc 
the war, some of the greatest plants and factories in various 
industries that exist. They have modernized all their 
industrial methods, and they have done this mainly at 
the expense of the Allied and neutral countries, by the 
sale of their worthless marks, which they refused to honour 
in settlement of goods that were purchased from them. 

The forty years of Germany’s military preparations 
were accompanied by industrial developments of an equally 
amazing character. Nothing in. the world’s industrial 
history can compare with the astounding progress made 
by the German industrialists from 1874 to 1914. Equally 
amazing was the growth of their banking system, which 
extended its networks all over the globe. Soon after the 
Franco-German War, Bismarck—under the advice of that 
far-seeing financier, Baron Bleichroder, who was associated 
with the Rothschilds—placed Germany upon the so-called 
gold basis. Possessing but comparatively little gold, the 
German bankers schemed and succeeded in_ utilising 
England’s gold-credits for building up German industnes, 
which were intended and designed to out-rival and finally 
destroy those of Great Britain and her Colonies. 

The one aim of German trade policies has been to make 
the world dependent upon German manufactures. ermal 
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bankers were established in all the world’s financial centres 
—especially in London and New York—whose business 
it was to employ foreign credit on behalf of Germany. 
London, with its Free-Trade, free-gold markets, became 
one of the greatest factors in Germany’s success. The 
present spectacle of London bankers offering British credit 
“to put Germany on her feet,” whilst England is on her 
back through their contraction of credit facilities to British 
traders and manufacturers, is not novel. It has been 
the policy of London bankers to assist England’s foreign 
rivals ever since the Bank of England—a private trading 
company—was granted the supreme privilege of controlling 
the money supplies of this country. German bankers 
found that by offering 1 per cent. above the normal bank 
rate they could substitute British credit for their own, 
and thus save the expense of having to maintain any 
excessive gold reserves. Not only so, but they found that 
by the simple plan of endorsing German trade bills, they 
could secure long-time credits in the London money market 
for their own people which no London banker would ever 
grant to a British merchant or manufacturer. For example, 
a German merchant would draw a bill on his customer 
in Russia or elsewhere, payable in one, two, or even three 
years after date. This would be accepted by the customer, 
endorsed by the merchant, and sent to one of the Berlin 
banks, The Berlin banker would then endorse it and 
send it to London for discount. In this way many German 
merchants had no difficulty in ousting British merchants 
from many foreign fields by offering superior credit terms. 
To what extent Germany has been assisted with British 
credit in her efforts to outstrip England in the race for 
foreign markets may be seen by the number of German 
discount firms established in the heart of London. One 
looks through the list for some time without finding a single 
English name. 

Germany’s rulers soon realized that Germany’s industrial 
supremacy could only be accomplished by making their 
banking system the associate of industrialism. Bismarck 
was intelligent enough to know that a nation’s wealth 
depends upon production—upon agriculture and manu- 
facture—and not upon money-lending. He and his suc- 
cessors were quite willing to let London remain the money 
market of the world so long as British credit was available 


for German trade and industry. Hence every effort has 


been made by Germany’s rulers to encourage those pursuits, 
by extending credit facilities and by fostering industry 
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under protective tariffs. The beneficial results are indis. 
putable. Within forty years Germany grew from a small 
and almost negligible Power to the second greatest industrial 
nation in the world. So successful has Germany’s methods 
proved that Professor Hauser, of Dijon University, asserted 
that had Germany’s rulers refrained from starting their 
military adventure in 1914, and had they waited a period 
of twenty years, within that time the wealth of the world 
would have been under German control. On the other 
hand, England’s policy has been devoted to exalting her 
banking system at the expense of her wealth-producing 
classes. 

The foolish English policy of making London the world’s 
money market has cost this country dearly, and threatens 
to destroy us as an industrial Power. And when this is 
achieved, London’s financial supremacy will disappear, 
just as that of Holland did two centuries ago, after pursuing 
a similar policy. The control of finance should be in the 
hands of the public, in order that trade and _ production 
may be secure. To-day our money-lenders control the 
whole life-blood of our national existence, and unless or 
until this is completely changed, England is doomed, 
Whatever may be said against the German rulers and banker, 
no one can accuse them of lack of patriotism. No German 
banker would export German credit to build up any foreign 
rival enterprise, as our London bankers have always been 
ready to do. On the contrary, he has always reserved 
and conserved his resources exclusively for German trade, 
The German financier has never had the foolish ambition 
of making Berlin the world’s money market. His ambitions 
are far higher, viz. of making Germany the world’s steel, 
iron, chemical, electrical, textile, and general commodity 
centre, because these are the foundation of a nation’s 
wealth and greatness. At the same time these money: 
dealers were quick to perceive the strangle-hold which the 
control of credit offered them whenever they wished to 
exercise their power adversely. Hence their desire to see 
the gold standard established universally. By controlling gold, 
the economic conquest of the world becomes assured. Their 
own adoption of the gold standard has been mere camouflage 
to ensnare their rivals. 

In the second half of 1914 it became evident that with 
America’s neutrality, coupled with her vast productive 
resources, the gold of Europe would pour into her coffers, 
the control of which would—under the gold standard— 
give American financiers the power to enslave the whole 
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world. This was the power Germany’s rulers coveted, and 
led them to concentrate their activities chiefly, both during 
and especially since the war, in New York and Washington. 
For this purpose the most skilful and astute member of 
Germany’s financial circles was selected, and his successes 
are to-day shown in the defeat which the Allies (and 
especially this country) have suffered in the peace 
negotiations. 


II 


The following inside history of what is unquestionably 
the most ambitious plan ever conceived for securing world 
power may probably arouse in the minds of many readers 
amazement, and in some even admiration, at the seemingly 
super-intelligence of its authors. That these individuals 
possess much more than the average intelligence there can 
be no doubt, otherwise their schemes would have failed 
at the very outset. An expert card-player requires no 
extraordinary intelligence when playing with novices— 
especially when, as is shown in the following narrative, 
he is allowed to play with marked cards which his opponents 
are too ignorant and too stupid to discover. The intelli- 
gence of the representatives of the Allied Powers, and 
especially Great Britain, at the various Peace Conferences 
during the past six years—the politicians, the Treasury 
officials, and the economists who were supposed to be 
safeguarding the interests of the people they represented— 
was of an abnormally low standard, notwithstanding their 
own efforts to be described, and the efforts of their paid 
hirelings to portray them, as intellectual giants. So 
determined were the Allied political leaders to occupy the 
world’s stage exclusively during this tragically eventful 
period that they intentionally selected their assistants 
from those whose intelligence they had no reason to fear. 
In a flat, arid desert a sand-hill assumes the appearance 
of a mountain—which explains why so-called statesmen 
like Lloyd George and President Wilson have loomed so 
large on the political horizon. A one-eyed man was once 
chosen as the leader of an army. But the army consisted 
of blind men. The public in all countries are totally blind 
to the dangers surrounding them, which even their one-eyed 
leaders have either failed to observe or are too corrupt 


to warn them about. Thanks mainly to the policies 


pursued by Lloyd George and the late President Wilson 
at the bidding of their financial advisers, England and 
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the Allies have lost the peace, and although the German 
people have not yet won all they hoped for, their masters 
(the financiers) have achieved even more than they really 
expected, as the following will show. 


III 


The so-called Dawes Scheme, which has been heralded 
by our politicians and Press as a Heaven-sent remedy 
for the world’s woes, is merely another link in the chain, 
which was started in the United States under the super. 
intendence of a German-Jewish banker, for enslaving the 
world by giving absolute control of the life-blood of modem 
civilization to German international money-lenders. Nothing 
could be more indicative of the abysmal ignorance and 
stupidity of our politicians and journalists than the 
enthusiasm given to a measure which is far more deadly 
to the peace and freedom of the world than the menace 
which Germany presented during the zenith of her military 
power. And no better example of the superiority of the 
tongue and pen over the sword as weapons of destruction 
could be furnished than these international agreements 
drawn up since peace was declared. Few people seem to 
have the faintest conception of the reality and omnipotence 
of the money power. The world’s great military conquerors, 
Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, and 
Napoleon, never exerted anything like the power and all- 
pervading influence which our modern financiers possess. 
There is no branch of human activity which is not dependent 
to a more or less degree upon the use of money or credit. 
The control of these tools of exchange gives power to contrdl 
all trade and industry. It permits the control of elections, 
the power to appoint Cabinet Ministers, the dictation of 
national, trade, financial and foreign policies, the power 
to create both employment and unemployment, to make 
wars and dictate the terms of peace, and the manipulation 
of public opinion through the control of the Press. It 
can overthrow and set up empires. It gives control of 
the drama, music, art, literature, and science, the raising 
and lowering of the world’s moral status, and of the public 
health; the power to raise or lower both the death-rate 
and the birth-rate; power to aid or destroy the churches, 
hospitals, and, in fact, any organization. In short, the 
power to control money involves the power to control civilizahon. 

Mr. Henry Ford has told us how he came to reg 
Finance as the world’s real source of danger. Dunn 
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the voyage of his famous Peace Ship, two of his guests— 
well-known members of the Jewish fraternity—disclosed 
to him the fact that the war was the result of a financial 
conspiracy for the enslavement of the world, and that peace 
could only be restored after the financiers were satisfied. 
On his return to America Mr. Ford started an investigation, 
which confirmed the opinions expressed by his two guests, 
and resulted in his publishing a series of pamphlets showing 
how completely German—Jewish financiers were allowed to 
dominate American industries, trade, and politics, not only 
during the war, but since. 

Some few years prior to the war there arrived in New 
York a German-Jew named Paul M. Warburg, who was 
connected with one of the largest German banking houses. 
At that time a determined attempt was being made by 
certain Wall Street bankers, with the aid of their friends 
in Congress, to enact a law which would concentrate the 
entire banking interests of America under one roof and 
allow a single Board of Directors to dominate the political 
and industrial life of the United States. This Bill (which 
was known as the Aldrich Bill) was under discussion when 
this German banker arrived. He was immediately invited 
to join the group who were engaged in drafting the Bill, 
and it was he who finally put the Bill into shape and added 
the finishing touches. It will no doubt surprise the average 
reader to learn that a foreigner was permitted to dictate 
one of the most important measures it is possible to 
conceive, affecting the lives and fortunes of every member 
of the American public, at the express invitation of the 
American financiers themselves. The final presentation of 
this Bill aroused a storm of indignation. The American 
people had already had their experience with centralized 
banking in the early days of the Republic. The President 
of the Philadelphia Central Bank once threatened President 
Andrew Jackson that he would prevent him from being 
elected a second term for the Presidency if he interfered 
with the renewal of the Bank’s Charter, which was about 
to expire. Jackson’s reply was that if he dared to attempt 
to carry out his threat he would “hang him as high as 
Haman.” Jackson succeeded in breaking the power of 
this monopoly, to the great delight of the American people. 

The founders of the American Government always 
regarded centralized banking with suspicion. Jefferson and 
Jackson were both opposed to the creation of the first and 
second banks of the United States, because “it gave such 
banks the power to control the volume of money and credit 
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and thereby to regulate prices and wages.” It also gaye 
the banks great political power. In 1838 Senator Thomas, 
Benton said : 


The Government itself ceases to be independent ; it ceases to be safe when 
the national currency is at the will of a company. ... The people are no 
safe when such a company has such a power. The temptation is too great, 
the opportunity too easy, to put up and put down prices ; to make and break 
fortunes ; to bring the whole community upon its knees to the Neptunes who 
preside over the flux and reflux of paper. All property is at their mercy, 
The price of real estate, of every growing crop, of every staple article in the 
market, is at their command. Stocks are their playthings—their gambling 
theatre, on which they gamble daily with as little secrecy and as little morality, 
and far more mischief to fortunes, than common gamblers carry on their 
operations. 


IV 


In 1912 Professor Woodrow Wilson was chosen as the 
candidate for the Presidency by the Democratic Party, 
having become popular by his denunciation of the money 
monopoly. ‘‘The great monopoly in this country,” said 
Professor Wilson in one of his election addresses, “is the 
money monopoly—the greatest monopoly ever known.” 
In another address he said : 


The great monopoly in this country is the monopoly of big credits. 80 
long as that exists, our old variety and freedom and individual energy o 
development are out of the question. A great industrial nation is controlled 
by its system of credit. Our system of credit is concentrated. The growth of 
the nation, therefore, and all our activities, are in the hands of a few men 
who . .. chill and check and destroy genuine economic freedom. This is the 
greatest question of all, and to this statesmen must address themselves with 
an earnest determination to serve the long future and the true liberties of 
men.... We have restricted credit, we have restricted opportunity, we 
have controlled development, and we have come to be one of the worst ruled, 
one of the most completely controlled and dominated governments in the 
civilized world—no longer a government by free opinion, no longer a govern 
ment by conviction and the vote of the majority, but a government by the 
opinion and the duress of small groups of dominant men. 


And it was during President Wilson’s first term of office 
that an investigation was instituted by a Congressional 
Committee, known as the Pujo Committee, into the working 
of the banking system, and particularly of the late Pierpont 
Morgan’s financial operations. It was shown that by the 
manipulation of the currency the bankers of New York 
were able to dominate practically the whole of the industnes 
of the United States. The New York Times asserted that 
Morgan’s power was so vast that no one could borrow 4 
million dollars without Morgan’s consent! Soon after his 
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election, President Wilson arranged for the drafting of 
a new banking scheme which was to take the place of the 
discredited Aldrich Bill, and what is now known as the 
Federal Reserve Banking System was organized. This 
was expected to put an end to the dangerous money power 
Morgan and his associates had created. President Wilson 
was fully aware of the dangers to the public welfare of 
what he himself termed the ‘‘ money power,” and he knew 
also the determination of the financial leaders to endeavour 
to frustrate the original intentions of the Federal Reserve 
Bill. And yet it is to him that America and Europe owe 


the success of the conspiracy which is now being completed 


by means of the Dawes Scheme. 

In 1911 the same German banker who had superintended 
the drafting of the Aldrich Bill became naturalized as an 
American citizen, and in spite of his connection with the 
Aldrich Bill he was actually appointed by President Wilson 
as the first Deputy-Governor of the Federal Reserve System, 
and is to-day Chairman of the Federal Advisory Council. 
We have it on the authority of Professor Seligmann, of 
Columbia University, that it was he who really created 
the Federal Reserve Bill, which is now the American Banking 


| System. The following is the official report of the United 


States Naval Secret Service (December 12, 1918) on Mr. 
Paul M. Warburg : 


Warburg, Paul, New York City, German; was naturalized an American 
citizen 1911, was decorated 1912 by the Kaiser, was Vice-Chairman of United 
States Federal Reserve Board ; is a wealthy and influential banker ; handled 
large sums furnished by Germany for Lenin and Trotsky ; subject has a brother 
who is leader of the espionage system [of Germany]. 


As is well known, Mr. Warburg is a member of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York and 
Berlin, and married the sister-in-law of the late Jacob Schiff, 
who was head of the same firm and who is credited with 
having financed Japan during the war with Russia for the 
purpose of endeavouring to destroy Russia as punishment 
for her treatment of the Jews. Warburg has two brothers 
connected also with the same firm, one of whom resides 
in Germany and the other in the United States. Another 
well-known member of this firm is Mr. Otto Kahn, who has 
recently become a British citizen after having been a 
Prussian and then an American citizen. The M anufacturers’ 


more of Baltimore, U.S.A., stated in its issue of April 6, 
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His [Paul M. Warburg’s] brothers’ firm of Warburg Brothers was largely 
identified with the financing of Germany during the war, and Mr. Warburg 
was a member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which, prior to the war, 
represented the leading financial interests of Germany. If Emperor William 
in his far-seeing campaign had been aiming financially, physically, and diplo. 
matically to break down America, he could not have done a smarter thi 
than to secure the appointment of Mr. Warburg as a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and to shape its initial policy. 


It will be noted that the Kaiser decorated Mr. Warburg 
one year after he had become an American citizen. What 
possible services could he have performed for Germany 
during his American citizenship to entitle him to such a 
decoration? It is said that this is the first time in the 
history of the United States that an American citizen has 
been decorated by the Emperor of Germany. It will be 
remembered that the Emperor William was at that time 
intermeddling in the internal affairs of other countries, 
seeking through secret processes to either win them over 
as allies of Germany or to destroy them. Germany is largely 
responsible for the revolt in India and Ireland, and entirely 
responsible for the break up of the Russian Empire. A 
well-known American writer, George W. Armstrong, says: 


If he [the Kaiser] is in fact responsible for our present banking system, 
did he create it for the purpose of bringing about the ruin and destruction 
which was accomplished through it ? Did the German Junkers and industrial 
magnates, through the Kaiser’s secret agents, bring about the deflation 
programme ? 


The same writer adds: 


This question cannot be waved aside as being utterly unworthy and 
unwarranted and as mere suspicions. The German industrialists have profited 
even more than the international brigands of London and New York by the 
British-American deflation programme, which has made the British and 
American money so dear that other countries cannot buy their surplus pro- 
ducts. They have pursued the reverse course in Germany, which has given 
them the monopoly of the markets of the world. The German industrialists 
caused the German Government (which they are reputed to control) to cheapen 
their money far beyond other countries, which enables them to produce with 
cheap money and cheap labour and sell for dear money. .. . Hugo Stinnes 
and his co-conspirators are now reputed to be by far the richest men on earth. 
They have mede their enormous wealth by the manipulation of money and 
by the assistance of the Money Trust. It is admitted that the collapse of 
Russia prolonged the war for at least two years. According to the American 
report, Paul Warburg was one of Germany’s agents in bringing about this 
collapse. 


It is said that the members of this same firm exercised 
great influence at the Versailles Peace Conference in all 
financial negotiations, and that its representatives appeared 
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poth on behalf of the Allies and on behalf of Germany.* 
It seems strange indeed that, after denouncing the money 
power, President Wilson should have been induced to appoint 
a German banker, who only became an American citizen 
three years before the war started, to preside over the 
Federal Reserve Banking System throughout the war period. 
The explanation seems to have been that the members of 
Mr. Warburg’s firm contributed large sums of money to the 
Democratic Party Fund. Indeed, according to the evidence 
that was taken after the war, the members of this firm 
contributed to the funds of both parties, Republican and 
Democratic, so that whichever party won they would be 
able to secure the prestige which financial contributors to 
party funds always enjoy. Mr. Armstrong, the American 
financial writer, has not hesitated to denounce the late 
President Wilson as the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of American 
politics in the following words : 


Pretending to lead a popular movement for the reformation of our financial 
system, he was selected and elected for that purpose by the Money Trust ; 
pretending the democracy. of Jefferson, he federalized the banking trans- 
portation systems and vastly extended the powers of the Federal Government 
otherwise, and bankrupted his party ; pretending great sympathy for the poor 
and humble labourer, he knowingly designed a system. that enslaved him to 
the Money Trust—a system that was employed during the closing days of his 
administration to bring upon the men and women who elected him more 
destruction, suffering, and misery than the cruel soldiers of the Kaiser inflicted 
upon the French. ... His life-long friend and biographer, W. J. McComb, 
knew him, and has in a posthumous testamentary publication given us the 
benefit of his opinion. ‘‘ We did not know him; we were deceived by his 
hollow words and empty phrases. He performed the services for which our 
poplar of Wall Street selected him both ably and thoroughly. He delivered 
the goods.” 


Had this been written of our own war-time Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and his services to the London and Wall 
Street financiers, it would not be considered too strong an 
indictment of that versatile politician’s post-war career. 


It was the boast of the Democratic Party that the 
Federal Reserve Board Act would nullify any attempt on 
the part of the bankers to form a Money Trust by cen- 
tralizing the banking system, as was intended under the 
Aldrich Bill. But it is now realized that the Federal Reserve 
Act, as inspired by Mr. Warburg, lends itself to the control 
: one and credit as readily as the Aldrich Bill had 
intended. 


a Melchior, one of the principal financial advisers to the German Government, 
is brother-in-law of one of the Warburg brothers. 
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The next step in the conspiracy was to compel the 
Allies—Great Britain especially—to contract to repay their 
debts in gold. Knowing that America would ultimately 
secure the bulk of all the gold available, the Wall Street 
gang saw that these debts would give them supreme power 
over British and European activities. The British debt to 
the United States, which amounts roughly to £1,000,000,000, 
was incurred by the purchase of commodities which, if 
bought at the present time, would represent about one-fifth 
of this amount, namely £200,000,000. The prices at which 
these goods were furnished were, of course, fixed by the 
Americans themselves. During the war gold poured into 
the United States in payment for the goods supplied to 
Europe, until at the present time America controls more 
‘ than one-half of the available gold of the world. After 
accumulating enormous masses of the yellow metal, certain 
American bankers saw the danger they were in should the 
European Governments determine to retain their paper 
currencies, which had carried them successfully through the 


war, and refuse to return to their pre-war standards. 


Every effort, therefore, was necessary to force ipon European 
countries the adoption of the gold standard. ‘This country, 
of course, fell an easy victim to this conspiracy. The 
promise held out that London should remain the money 
centre of the world after the war was quite sufficient induce- 
ment for our Government officials and financiers to fall in 
with the American proposals, 
The appointment of the Cunliffe Currency Committee 
by our Treasury officials was another link in the chain 
forged for enslaving the producing classes. As is well 
known, this Committee was composed exclusively of members 
of the money-lending profession, who recommended that the 
Government should force the country to return to the gold 
standard at the earliest possible moment. In spite of the 
fact that the members of the Committee were warned of the 


inevitable results of this suicidal policy, that it would result . 


in the ruin of thousands of merchants and manufacturers, 
the closing of works, the throwing out of employment of 
hundreds of thousands of workmen, the doubling of the 
burden of the National Debt, and possibly the final ruin of 
the country, the bankers * persisted in the pursuit of this 


* Tt is a great pleasure to be able to record one exception to this indictment. 
To his honour, good judgment, and patriotism, it should never be forgotten 
that the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, pro- 
tested against his colleagues’ clamour for debt inflation, and warned them of 
the inevitable results of their policy. It is not the first time Mr. McKenna 
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| mad policy, and the Lloyd-George Coalition Government 
| readily accepted the recommendations. Hence the present 


period of trade depression. ) 

A similar policy was also forced upon the Colonies by 
the Colonial bankers, and similar results of bad trade and 
unemployment have followed. That our politicians and 
bankers were quite ignorant of the nature of the plot in 
which they became important instruments goes without 
saying. No one would for a moment suggest that any 
of these gentlemen deliberately conspired with Germany’s 
representatives to bring the world into subjection to the 
international financiers. At the same time, one can only 
marvel at their almost incredible blindness and ignorance. 
So accustomed, however, are our public men to regard the 
interests of the financiers as the prime and necessary object 
of our national policy, they do not even pause to consider 
what must be the inevitable results of inflicting the gold 
standard upon their people, especially now that the world’s 
gold supplies are controlled by German and American 
bankers. 

The next important step was the Brussels Conference 
held in 1920. This Conference was also composed exclusively 
of representatives of the money-lending interests of all 
nations. And it will be remembered how completely the 
representatives of this country subordinated British interests 
to those of the international financiers. Here again we find 
our Treasury officials, as usual, piaying into the hands of 
the international bankers by appointing as the representa- 
tives of this country such men as Lord Chalmers, Mr. Henry 
Bell, of Lloyds Bank, and Lord Cullen, an ex-Governor of 
the Bank of England. In 1920 the Federal Reserve Board, 
under the advice of Mr. Warburg and his friends, decided 
on the currency deflation policy in the United States, which, 
according to Mr. Skelton Williams, who was at that time 
Comptroller of the Currency, resulted in the most stupendous 
losses to the American producing classes ever experienced, 
and cost the United States far more than the whole of their 
expenses during the war period. Mr. Armstrong, the 


tag writer already quoted, stated in January 1923 as 
ollows : 


The present record of bankruptcies has no parallel in the history of our 
civilization. There have been many instances of the manipulation of currency 


has put patriotism before self-interest. As First Lord of the Admiralty and as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he insisted on placing his country’s interests 
before those of his political party. 
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and credit and of the contraction of both, but history records no precedent 
for such vast destruction of values, such merciless exploitation of the wealth 
producers, such gigantic vandalism. 


This currency deflation policy (which would be more 
correctly termed debt inflation policy) not only had the 
effect of ruining thousands of American farmers, many- 
facturers, and merchants, and throwing about 7,000,000 
operatives out of employment, but also greatly enhanced 
the burden of America’s National Debt. It also increased 
the burden which this country had undertaken in the repay- 
ment of its debt to the United States. At the very time 
when American and British Treasury officials and bankers 
were cutting down the currency both here and in the United 
States and throughout the British Colonies, Germany was 
engaged in the opposite policy. She was permitted to 
inflate her currency to such a degree that she has now 
practically rid herself entirely of all her internal debts. She 
has been able to sell her worthless paper money in foreign 
countries (and particularly Allied countries) to such an 
extent that half of the gold in the United States is really 
the property of German bankers and citizens. Altogether 
it has been estimated that the amount the German people 
realized on this swindling system, in round figures, is 
equivalent to £600,000,000 sterling. At the same time her 
industrialists have built up new and improved their former 
industrial plants to such a degree that Germany is now in 
a position to successfully compete with the world in nearly 
every kind of manufacture. The Dawes Scheme is, of 
course, a very important link in the chain for forcing the 
gold belonging to Germans and Americans upon Europe. 
The names most conspicuous in connection with the Dawes 
Commission are, first, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, who is Presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company of Chicago, Mr. Owen 
D. Young, Director of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York, and Mr. Henry M. Robinson, President of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. These three gentlemen are 
probably among the best known representatives of the 
Money Trust of the United States. The Dawes plan calls 
for a foreign loan of 800,000,000 gold marks, and a bank 
having the exclusive right to issue currency, with a capital 
of 400,000,000 gold marks, a part of which is to be provided 
by foreign subscriptions and which is to be partially under 
foreign control. As additional security for these annual 
reparations it is provided that “taxes on Customs, alcohol, 
tobacco, beer, and sugar should pass directly into the hands 
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edent | of an impartial and effective control.” The report of the 
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Dawes Commission states that 


ever since 1919 Germany has been improving its plant and equipment; the 
experts specially appointed to examine the railways have shown in their report 
that expense has not been spared in improving the German railway system ; 
telephone and telegraph communications have been assured with the help of 
the most modern appliances ; harbours and canals have likewise been developed ; 
lastly, the industrialists have been enabled further to increase an entirely 
modern plant, which is now adapted in many industries to produce a greater 
output than before the war. 


The Commission finds in regard to the financial con- 
dition of Germany that the “‘ Government internal debt has 
been practically extinguished by the depreciation of cur- 
rency.” This is true as to all private debts as well as public. 
As a matter of fact, this internal debt was expressly 
repudiated by the German Government. The Commission 
further states : 


We are of the opinion that German capital abroad, taking into account all 
credit and debit items, was at the end of the year 1923 not less than 5-7 billion 
gold marks and not more than 7°8 billion gold marks, and we think that the 
approximate total is the middle figure of 6}? billion gold marks, and that in 
addition thereto the Germans now have in their possession foreign currencies 
amounting to 1,200,000,000 gold marks, or a total of about 8 billion gold marks. 


The Dawes Scheme prohibits the Germans from issuing 
and circulating bank-notes during the charter of the new 
bank, which is to be controlled by two boards, one of 
fourteen members called the ‘‘ General Board,” consisting 
of one-half Germans and one-half foreigners representing 
British, French, Italian, Belgian, American, Dutch, and 
Swiss interests. The ‘“‘ Managing Board” is to consist of 
not less than nine members, and these are to be appointed 
by the President, who in turn is to be appointed by the 
“General Board” of international bankers, which means 
that the “General Board” of international bankers names 
and controls the “ Managing Board.” Both the President 
and the members of the “Managing Board” are to be 
Germans. They are called the “ Administrative and Exe- 
cutive Body,” with power to “ direct the currency, discount, 
and credit policy of the bank.” 

Article 12 of the proposed charter provides as follows : 


(a) The bank shall have the exclusive rights of issuing and circulating 
bank-notes in Germany during the period of its charter (fifty years). 

(b) The German Government may not itself issue any kind of paper money 
for circulation in Germany during the period of the bank’s charter, nor shall 
it permit any German State, commune, city, other governmental unit, cor- 
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poration, or private individual, to issue or circulate paper money in Germany 
during the period of the bank’s charter, with the exception of the banks of 
Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, which shall retain their charte 
of issue for sums not to exceed their present legal quota. The notes of the 
Rentenbank shall be gradually withdrawn from circulation under the conditions 
prescribed in Section XV and the appendix thereto. 


It provides that the bank shall have power to coin metal 
money and that the German Government shall issue only 
a limited quantity of fractional metal money. It is 
expressly required that all other currencies, including the 
Rentenbank, shall be gradually retired from circulation, 
By means of this wholesale currency contraction policy— 
which is merely a gigantic debt inflation scheme—the bulk 
of the wealth of Germany will become the property of the 
financial houses. The German and German-American 
bankers under this Scheme will unquestionably dominate 
the whole of Germany’s trade and through Germany 
dominate the trade of the world. 

It is not generally known that the League of Nations 
is also a creation of the international financiers. This 
institution, through its Financial Committee, has definitely 
expressed its belief in the gold standard, which, of course, 
means the control of society by the moneyed interests. It 
was the introduction of this institution by President Wilson 
that side-tracked the claims of the Allies against Germany 
for having created the war, and it was this body also that 
served to help the German criminals, who were to have 
been brought to justice, to escape. It should also be 
remembered that whilst London may be still considered the 
world’s money centre under the gold standard, the London 
financiers will be controlled by the international bankers, 
chiefly of German origin. The agitation that has been 
fomented for raising the pound sterling so that “it could 
look the dollar in the face’ is exclusively a money-lenders’ 
movement, and this has been fomented by the German- 
American bankers. No one in this country who really 
understands the subject (outside of a money-lender’s office) 
has the slightest interest in making British currency dear 
and, therefore, scarce, On the contrary, since our pros 
perity depends upon our production of wealth, anything 
that tends to increase production is to our national advan- 
tage. Dear, scarce money results in trade depression, 
unemployment, and a comparative scarcity of wealth. 

Six years ago we emerged from the war triumphant as 
the victors. We were feared by our foes and admired by 
our Allies and neutrals, who looked to our Government to 
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take the lead in raising civilization to a higher level. We 
came through the war materially unscathed. The price 
paid in human life was terrible, but those lives were freely 
given that England might live and maintain her supremacy. 
This supremacy has been deliberately thrown away by our 
politicians in their efforts to please their friends—the 
London and German-American financiers. The rescinding 
of the Paris resolutions, the repeal of the McKenna duties, 
and the revival of our free imports system are all necessary 
steps in this pro-German Peace Plot. 

It has frequently been asked whether our bankers 
intentionally bring about these periods of trade depression 
and whether it is to their advantage. There is no doubt 
that occasionally periods of falling prices and slackness of 
trade do tend to enrich the money-lenders, for it is at such 
times that money seeks investment in what are known as 
gilt-edged securities, which, of course, include bank shares 
and investments which bankers favour. One has only to 
realize what has happened since the adoption of the Cunliffe 
Currency Committee’s Report by the Government, which 
precipitated the present era of trade depression. The Bank 
of England shares advanced £90 each within two years of 
the adoption of that Report, and other bank shares advanced 
proportionally. Similarly, the national War Bonds, which 
are held largely by the banks and insurance companies, 
advanced over £1,000,000,000 during the same period. It 
is also evident from the enormous increase in the building 
of new bank premises throughout the country that our 
bankers have been making fabulous profits at a time when 
British industry has been suffering to a greater extent than 
ever known during the past century. A leading banker 
once said to the writer: “‘ Whilst we bankers write down 
our securities whenever a fall in values occurs, we never 
write them up.” It follows, therefore, that the values of 
the securities held by the banks must be far in excess of 
the sums credited. Although, as is shown by the experience 
of the past three years, the profits of the bankers can 
actually increase at a time when the wealth-producing 
classes are suffering most severely from trade depression, 
it may at once be stated that no British banker would 
deliberately advise a policy which meant the ruin of trade 
merely for the sake of bringing about such an unfortunate 
condition of affairs. He is out for gain, and, like our 
politicians, he subordinates the interests of the country to 
his own. The root of the whole trouble is the system which 
restricts legal tender to a comparatively insignificant amount, 
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on top of which the bankers are compelled to build their huge 
credit structures, and until this system is changed we cannot 
hope for any permanent alleviation of our industrial plight, 
The gold standard is particularly disastrous in this respect, 
owing to the very restricted supplies of gold and also to 
the fact that the gold of the world is private property, and 
therefore the owners of gold are able to control credit and, 
hence, the trade and industries which are built up on it, 
And in order to bring about a fall in prices, all they have 
to do is to withdraw gold from circulation. This is the 
policy that has been pursued hundreds of times in the past, 
resulting in the ruin of thousands of merchants and the 
enrichment of these gold speculators, who are then able to 
buy up property on their own terms. 

Whilst the English bankers may not lend themselves to 
such manceuvres, their system makes it available for such 
anti-social purposes. Having secured the bulk of the gold 
supplies and forced the world on to the gold basis, what is 
to prevent these German and American financiers from 
occasionally bringing about a stagnation of trade and the 
collapse of values and then buying up the available wealth? 
The temptation is too great for the ordinary man to refuse 
to take advantage of such a simple method of securing both 
wealth and political power. The worst culprits in con 
nection with this anti-social policy, are the professional 
economists and journalistic hirelings who lend themselves 
to teaching their false economic theories, the effects of which 
they know full well. When the debt-inflation policy was 
first proposed in the United States, the authors found the 
professional economists only too ready to assist them in 
their work of devastation. Professor Kammerer, of Prince: 
town University, when the policy was announced of which 
he was the advocate, said: “I am not looking for a crash— 
I am looking for a long period of trade depression!” And 
knowing the misery, the bankruptcies, the suicides, the 
poverty, the destitution and suffering which would follow, 
he did not hesitate to advise the adoption of this infamous 
policy. 


V 


Is there no remedy for our present situation? Must 
Great Britain, and her Empire, be brought to ruin at the 
dictation of a mere handful of men of German origin, whose 
object is to control the world through the monopoly of 
money? Any Government of this country having 4 
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sufficient parliamentary majority to carry through a measure 
could readily defeat this world-wide conspiracy. Indeed, 
any one of our political parties could, with the necessary 
determination, put an end to this terrible menace to the 
welfare of the people of this country, and by doing so they 
would liberate the inhabitants not only of these islands but 
of Europe. The gold standard is essentially of Jewish 
origin. It was forced on this country by certain bankers 
who were able to influence our politicians, whose knowledge 
of finance and of economics was practically nil. Finance 
is a subject which is not understood by the average man. 
It has been clothed in mystery, and our orthodox Econo- 
mists have been largely the instruments of the money power 
in enshrouding the science of money in an impenetrable fog. 
This period of depression which threatens to continue, and 
will undoubtedly continue under the present financial 
policies, could be terminated and prosperity achieved within 
a few weeks if our Government was sufficiently enlightened 
and determined to achieve this object. 

All that was won by the bravery and efforts of the 
nation during the eventful years of the war has been 
deliberately thrown away by a handful of politicians at the 
bidding of the moneyed interests, and to-day we are, if 
anything, poorer than if we had lost the war. To what 
lower depths we shall be forced by the politicians that run 
this country, the next few years will tell. By the insidious 
employment of the banking system which has been forced 
upon us, it has been possible for a group of individuals 
sitting in bank chambers in New York and London not 
only to cheat the Allies of the fruits of their well-earned 


| victory, but, with the connivance of the unscrupulous 


American and British politicians,* aided by the Treasury 
officials of both countries, to rivet the chains of financial 
slavery on the English-speaking races, which, unless forcibly 
broken by the people, will enslave them and future genera- 
tions for ages to come. 

Thanks to the late President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George 
and their associates, we are now face to face with a far 
greater, more insidious, and therefore more dangerous enemy 


* “Politicians are everywhere a rotten gang. They think of party and 
place and power in preference to the good of their country, and persuade 
themselves that their being in power is the best and even the only thing for 
the good of the country. There are very few politicians who will ever admit 
that they have been wrong.”—Extract from the Diary of the late Lord Bertie 
(British Ambassador to France during the War), as published in the Morning 
Post, October 11, 1924. 
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than we have ever had to encounter in the past. Outside 
of our political parties, only a concerted, organized, ani 
persistent effort of the leaders of trade, industry, and q 
labour generally will suffice to bring this world-wide con 
spiracy, so far as this country is concerned, to nought, 
Now that the conspiracy is unmasked, will the British publi 
awaken to its perilous situation ? 

ARTHUR Kitson 


THOSE POOR VICTORIANS 


A PERSISTENT delusion of literary and artistic coteries is 
their conviction that they are the heralds of a Renaissance. 
Whether they call themselves Symbolists, Apostles, or 
Parnassians, they are overcome with pity, and sometimes 
with scorn, for the dark ages behind them. 

In the literary ferment of to-day, as of every yesterday, 
brilliant writers are to be found whose constructive aim is 
to contrast the ineptitudes of their immediate predecessors 
with their own penetration. In this process, what is 
parochially called the Victorian Age—an expansive term 
that appears to embrace the last three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century in Europe and possibly beyond—suffers 
as severely as did the period of the Commonwealth at the 
hands of Charles II’s rollicking courtiers. 

Perhaps there is nothing very rollicking about the neo- 
Georgians—not even Mr. Lytton Strachey or Mr. Harold 
Nicholson—but it is difficult to withhold credit from these 
clever writers for having contributed to the sum of literary 
enjoyment. Mr. Strachey is a deft manipulator of phrases, 
and his wit sharpens itself pointedly on the foibles of his 
forbears in a manner exceedingly delightful to the jaded 
readers of contemporary fiction. Mr. Harold Nicholson’s 
pen is of graver quality, but he too writes well, and with 
a freshness that contrasts pleasantly with the gloomy 
pictures he loves to paint of the dowdy mental atmosphere 
of what he calls elliptically the seventies and the nineties. 

To use a Victorian platitude, people rarely see them- 
selves as others see them; and I, who remember something 
of those days, am sadly disillusioned when I find myself 
confronted with the description these writers give of the 
dingy lives we led, the silly enthusiasms we cherished, our 
moral timidities, and the veiled hypocrisy with which we 
approached those three mighty mysteries—democracy, 
religion, and sex. It is Mr. Harold Nicholson who tells 
his contemporaries that 


there were three truths, three quite unpleasant truths, from which even the 
Victorians failed to escape with their usual dexterity. ‘There was democracy ; 
there was the growth of unbelief; and there was sex. None of these three 
problems could be permanently dismnissed a# non-existent : they were problems 
which, however unpleasant they might be, it was essential in the end to face. 
And as the Victorians were singularly averse from facing anything, they 
Spproached these three problems obliquely and from the gentler angle of 
compromise, 
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one hardly dares to say so, are sometimes over-generalized, | 


and may even be misleading. For instance, “ Victorians” 
may be too comprehensive a term by which to designate 
Gladstone and Huxley, Tennyson and Swinburne, Alfred 
Stevens and Frith, W. K. Clifford and Newman, Carlyle 
and Thackeray, Disraeli and Spurgeon, Darwin and 
Palmerston, if by this comprehensive designation we are to 
assume some characteristic common to them all. And we 
must assume this, because otherwise the term “ Victorian,” 
apart from chronology, would have no meaning at all. The 
contention of our critics is that any Victorian is an obvious 
product of an epoch characterized by exuberant idealism, 
wilfully blind to the cruder facts of life, so that we are 
entitled to infer that they have discovered some denominator 
common to all these powerful minds, apparently so dissimilar, 
I wonder what it is. Epochism, if there is such a word, 
is so convenient a method of approaching historical prob- 
lems. It is like sticking a label. You plaster it on and 
there you are. By “Victorians” I assume are meant 
people who lived not only in England but elsewhere in 
Europe from 1837 to 1900. I say I assume in Europe, 
because Lincoln and his merry jests, and those wonderful 
Japanese magicians who, at the waving of a wand, trans- 
formed a medieval into a modern people, are never referred 
to by these writers on the Victorian Era, whereas Mr. Harold 
Nicholson especially refers to Verlaine as a “‘ mid-Victorian 
boy ” ; so it is fair to conclude that American and Japanese 
are not, but Europeans are, included in the category, 
and that the ‘ oblique” Cavour, the sexless Isabella of 
Spain, the timid democrat Gambetta, should be labelled 
** Victorians,” ticketed not red, blue nor yellow, but of some 
dull composite colour, appropriate to the dreariness of their 
common outlook upon life and to the artificial epoch in 
which their lives were lived. Of course, the reply may be 
made that the Victorian Age should not be judged by 
eminent Victorians, British or European, but by the average 
men and women to whose fears and prejudices a politician 
like Gladstone, a churchman like Archbishop Tait, 4 
philosopher like Henry Sidgwick, a poet like Tennyson, 
sacrificed their convictions. If such weak-kneed wor 
shippers as these bowed themselves down at the shrine of 
something defined as “ Victorianism,” and stultified them- 
selves for the sake of an idealism they did not share, the 
reasons are unexplained by their critics, although some 
explanation is badly wanted other than the piece of abs 
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} chronologism that Queen Victoria was seated upon the 


throne. 

The allegation is that during the last three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century the three problems of democracy, 
religion, and sex were never faced by the leaders of public 
opinion or by their followers, but were approached 
“obliquely,” and from the “ gentler angle of compromise.” 
It is curious that this remarkable change should be traceable 
to the accession of a young woman to an island throne, 
when we remember that during the forty previous years 
Diderot, Napoleon, Goethe, Edmund Burke, David Hume, 
and countless others, wrestled with these problems, and that 
during the subsequent twenty-four years brilliant pro- 
tagonists of moral courage and intellectual indifference, 
who shall be nameless, have experienced no difficulty in 
approaching these same problems without any obliquity, 
and from an angle to which the word “gentle” has no 
application. 

So far as I am concerned, from what I have read, from 
what I have heard, and from what I remember, the con- 
clusions drawn by these writers appear about as far removed 
from the truth as they well could be. 

The term “ highbrow ” is apparently of American origin, 
although the attitude of mind, with its self-satisfied and 
pompous hubris, is as old as Aristophanes and as modern 
as Moliére. The views I have described are those which 
characterize the “highbrow,” and are reflected in their 
daily conversation from the literary effusions of their high 
priests. 

Although it is rare to find a “‘ neo-Georgian ” who makes 
any attempt to define his terminology, I suppose we must 
assume ‘“‘ democracy” to mean the transfer of Government 
from the few to the many, “religion” to mean a conflict 
between Christian dogma and unbelief, and ‘“‘ sex”? to com- 
prehend the relation between men and women untrammelled 
by a contract of marriage. These appear to be the realistic 
interpretations of phrases dubious in the sense that they 
are used by these writers in different ways. Taking them 
in order, let us see how the accusation that the Victorians 
shirked the issues involved under these three branches of 
sociology corresponds with the facts. Nine years after the 
Victorian Era commenced, the urban middle classes, led by 
Cobden and Bright, finally wrested from the county aris- 
tocracy the last vestiges of political power. The abolition of 
the Corn Laws destroyed once for all in England the political 
authority of an oligarchy that had ruled the country since 
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the Revolution of 1688. Sir Robert Peel, followed by an 
influential section of the Tory Party, threw up the sponge, 
Two years later, Democracy successfully wrested citadd 
after citadel from its opponents. Thenceforth, slowly but 
very surely, under Gladstone and under Disraeli, who, though 
apparently so dissimilar, possessed “‘ Victorianism” jp 
common, our system of government ‘‘ broadened down from 
precedent to precedent,’ until the Reform Bill of 186, 
followed by the Education Act of 1870, left no doubt in 
the mind of every intelligent person that the advent to power 
of some Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was only a question of 
time. Of course, there were people, including rigid econo- 
mists, who jeered at Ruskin when in 1862 he published 
Unio this Last, but neither he nor they shirked the issue— 
that the old order was changing, giving place to new. My 
nurse used to sing to me, not at all obliquely, about a “fine 
old English gentleman, one of the olden time ”’ ; but she and 
I both realized that the type had even then disappeared 
and that Gladstone and Bright reigned in its stead. When 
the American Civil War was approaching its close, we were 
all Southerners in my Tory home, because the South was 
the party supposed to represent the ‘good old English 
gentleman” spirit, and there was a large lithograph of 
Robert Lee in my father’s room; but we all feared that 
Lincoln was sure to win in the long run, just as we knew 


that Tom Sayers would beat Heenan in the great prize fight, | 


when I had twopence on the issue with the footman. What 
we did not know in those days, and I suppose this would 
be pitched upon as an example of “ oblique approach ” and 
of ignoring the unpleasantly obvious, was that the word 
“class”? would come to be used in political discussions in 
a combative and derogatory sense. I cannot remember the 
word to have been used at all in my hearing as a boy, and 
the distinction itself was not, so far as I am aware, then 
recognized between employers and the people employed. 
This particular controversial weapon was reserved, as 4 
refinement of the political art, for the use of a later and 
robuster generation. So far was it from the minds of the 
Victorians to treat Democracy as an unpleasant truth and 
to shirk its obvious consequences, that from the day d 
Mr. Gladstone’s succession to the leadership of the Liber 
Party, the majority of people in the United Kingdom, whether 
voters or not, were in full cry after him to reach that goal 
which they are now jibed at for having approached obliquely 
and with misgiving. There was Disraeli also, who was n0 
only the Hebrew wizard of Victorian politics, but the autho 
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of Sybil; or, the Two Nations, pages and pages of which 
might have been written—if the genius were there—by some 
Labour leader, one of the type who denounces a duke one 
day and dines with him the next. Disraeli had no fear of 
Democracy—he feared nothing and nobody. But he may, 
for all we can tell, appear one of these days in the pages 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey as “ Poor Dizzy,’ just as Childe 
Harold and Don Juan have issued from the laboratory of 
Mr. Harold Nicholson in the unrecognizable shape of “ Poor 
Byron.” So far from fearing Democracy, Disraeli vastly 
preferred it to an oligarchy, or, as he was fond of defining 
it, “the cause for which Hampden had died on the field 
and Sydney on the scaffold’’—his ironic reference to the 
rule of the Whigs and of the Revolution families. He 

ofessed to believe, like Bolingbroke, in a Patriot King, 
but he looked to the people, the proletariat, to place him 
in power, and keep him there, as shrewdly as Henry VII 
looked to his burgesses to help curb the remnants of the 
feudal lords, or the younger Pitt looked to every man with 
£10,000 a year, who was not a peer “‘ but ought to be one,” 
to back him against those very same Revolution families, 
then headed by Mr. Fox. Just as a plebeian aristocracy 
had been blended with the patrician oligarchy, just as peers 
could be made of second-rate squires and fat graziers, or 
caught from the alleys of Lombard Street and clutched 
from the counting-houses of Cornhill, so Disraeli believed 
that the representatives of the people could be blended with 
the representatives of the middle class, and might even, 
with a little persuasion, be induced to sit upon the scarlet 
benches of the House of Lords. If Disraeli, the leader of 
the Tory Party, could foresee such a transformation of our 
political life, how can it be supposed that men of the 
opposite party, who learnt their history from Hallam and 
their politics from John Stuart Mill, could ignore it? The 
truth is, in trying to combine historical analysis—what is 
called the science of history—with dramatic biography, these 
modern writers vex more than they delight their readers. 
They weary us with the use of such expressions as the 
 Spuit of the age,” the “onrush of Liberalism,” the 
nineties,” and the “eighties.” They force one to ask 
oneself silly and irritating questions: What is an age? 
How can it have a spirit? What is the Liberalism that 
has a@ more decided onrush under Gladstone than under 
Milton or Luther? And when does a “century” begin, in 
any sense more distinctive than as a convenient numeral ? 
No one wishes to ask such pedantic and provocative 
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questions, but they simply and inevitably arise when the 
dramatic presentation of Manning, Arnold, Tennyson, or 
Byron is arrested and confused by the misapplication of 
dryasdust expressions, or bleared by unscientific generaliza. 
tions. 

If Disraeli placed his irony and wit at the disposal of 
those forces that crushed out the remnant of an ancien 
régime ; if, as leader of the Tory Party, he passed in 1867 
an Act more drastically democratic than the notable Reform 
Bill of 1832, how came it that his opponents, Gladstone, 
Bright, Chamberlain, Dilke, and their Radical rank and 
file—how came it that their philosophers, publicists, and 
poets, democrats to a man—denounced him as an alien 
Imperialist, and as a stealer of other men’s clothes, but never 
as an aristocrat and an oligarch? What really happened 
throughout that Victorian Era was the spectacle of the two 
great political parties ranting on every platform to prove 
that one, and not the other, monopolized the democratic 
beatitudes, and, as Disraeli put it, ‘‘ only they are blessed 
who believe that power has only one duty—to secure the 
social welfare of the people.” In a passage in one of his 
novels, a pale young man, very thin, but with a countenance 
of remarkable energy, speaking of a national holiday, by 
which was meant a statutory reduction in the weekly hours 
of work, declared that ‘‘ we shall never be able to make the 
people unanimous in a cessation of labour, because the 
selfish instincts will come into play and will balk ou 
political object, while a great increase of physical suffering 
must be inevitable.” To this an older and wiser man 
replied : “‘ It might be done if the unions were really to put 


their shoulder to the wheel—it-might be done.” It is eighty | 


years since these prophetic words were written by 4 
characteristic Victorian statesman, in a characteristic Vic- 
torian romance—-a writer who certainly neither then nor 
later showed any fear of Democracy, nor any inclination 
to approach it obliquely. Reform Bills and Education Acts 
doubtless appeared to very many Victorians hazardous 
legislative experiments, especially to the older Whigs and 
Tories who still lingered on the scene, to the older publicists 
who had no politics other than the alternating triumph of 
the Blues and the Reds, to the poets who abandoned iD 
middle life their youthful enthusiasms, who had left old 
friends ‘“‘ for the sake of a ribbon to stick in their coats. 
But younger publicists of to-day, some of them no longét 
so young, who scoff at those poor Victorians, mislead theit 
little coterie of admirers when they assure them that political 
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consistency and moral courage are neo-Georgian products— 
that Peel was a poltroon, Palmerston a bravo, Gladstone 
a trimmer, and Disraeli a mugwump. No one looking at 
the effigies of these men, as they stand in marble and bronze 
in crowded thoroughfares, where their fellow-citizens used 
respectfully to greet them as they passed, can readily believe 
these charges to be true. 

The list is long of those who throughout Queen Victoria’s 
reign influenced political thought by presenting history in 
a novel fashion, by expanding the economic theories of 
Adam Smith, and by bringing scientific experiment to bear 
on social problems. Hallam, Mill, Huxley, and Morley did 
much sowing in order that others should reap. During the 
years when, under the impact of new ideas, of new forces, 
from 1848 to 1887, the British Empire grew to manhood, 
France was not behindhand in influencing public opinion in 
England. With avidity young men read Michelet and 
Bastiat, philosophers who were no shirkers. During the 
Great War, Monsieur Combes, not then Prime Minister, 
but called back in spite of his great age to serve France, 
was speaking to me of his youth, of those inspiring years 
at the Collége de France when he sat at the feet of Michelet ; 
and in reply to my question why he had closed the convents 
and exiled the religious orders, he said: “‘I was taught in 
my youth that old religions cannot understand new ones.” 
He went on to explain that the Vendéens could never 
comprehend the Republican idealists, that they too had a 
religion of their own, and as Michelet put it, “ limpiété 
révolutionnaire était une religion, la religion nouvelle—elle 
avait sa foi et ses martyres.” Michelet, I suppose, was 
another of our illusions, another of those oblique 
approachers to Democracy. Yet it was he who said, “‘ Nous 
sommes & l’aurore des choses”; it was he who, time after 
time, warned his pupils that those among them had no 
vision of the future who took no account of the masses, 
ignorant so called, but that he called instinctive, the masses 
who, apart from instinct and inspiration, had learnt from 
hard experience. It was he who used to ask what remained 
of those old and terrible wars, what was there left to show 
for the sacrifice of numberless lives? Of the old wars 
between France and England, nothing but the name of 
Joan of Arc! Of the prolonged struggles between France 
and Spain, nothing but the name of Henry IV! And so 
on. It was he who glorified the Roman youths to whom 
was entrusted the social task of ‘‘ accusation,” the denouncing 
of political culprits, of preachers, of local tyrannies ; and it 
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was he who so ardently wished to see the modern youth of 
France dedicated to that still higher mission that he called 
‘la pacification sociale.” Finally, it was Michelet—and jf 
Verlaine is a Victorian why not Michelet ?—who taught his 
listeners at the Collége de France, and young men in England 
who read his words with rising hope, that the people care 
little for dialectics, that the people care less for formulas 
than for facts ; that they unconsciously adopt Hoche’s motto 
“ Things not words,” and that the future lay in realizing the 
democratic aphorism, ‘‘ Volonté et puissance sont une et 
méme chose.” This teaching seemed to us then, and seems 
to me now, a fairly direct approach to democratic truth, 
I cannot myself see, individually or collectively, much 
difference between the statesmen and philosophers to whom 
I listened when I was young, and those who talk to uw 
to-day. They all seem to have the faults and virtues of 
their calling. They do not appear to be more able to-day, 
than they were in former days, to resist the pressure of the 
party system, or of the particular group to which they belong, 
The habit of acting together in parties, although it 
strengthens men to sacrifice personal prejudices for the sake 
of a public cause, makes them shy of new ideas for fear of 
their disruptive influence. Politicians have always been 
inclined to fix their minds upon old catechisms and formu: 
laries. That was true of the eighties and it is true of 
to-day. 

Meantime, beyond the precincts of Westminster and 
Fleet Street, freedom and light continue to make their 
persistent way. There have always been enemies of freedom 
and light in conspicuous places; in Parliament, in the 
Universities, in the Atheneum Club, in the London and 
provincial Press. Even in these enlightened times there 
are orators and writers always ready to lend unction to 
bad causes, professing disinterestedness, but in reality doing 
their best to stifle the generous instincts of the English 
common people. The double threads of altruism and 
selfishness run unbroken through our politics from the days 
of Sir Robert Walpole to those of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
There is no need to single out the weaknesses of the 
Victorian Age. After all, it contained men like Charles 
Dickens and Lord Shaftesbury, quite outside the ranks of 
political party, who did as much as anybody is doing n0W 
to relieve human suffering and to remove odious restrictions 
upon human freedom. There is, perhaps, no half-century 
in our whole history which contained a larger number of 
men spending their lives in combating the narrow ¢ 
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the contentious spirit of professional conservatism, than 
during the last fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Are 
the times in which we are living so free from obscurantism ? 
A true reading of the past must inevitably lead a discerning 
student to the conclusion that there is mighty little difference 
between the forces of political progress and the forces of 
political reaction then and now. To deny this is surely the 
very climax of historical undiscernment. There was possibly 
less political serenity in those days and less tolerance of 
unpopular opinion than there is to-day. People responded 
quickly and surely to high appeal, notoriously in the case 
of Mr. Gladstone, who knew how to tap the moral feelings 
of the English masses. Such appeals are jeered at in “ high- 
brow” circles as giving expression to a somewhat silly 
sentimentality from which the present generation is happily 
free. 

In my youth many schools of collectivist thinkers were 
dotted about Europe, and Socialism had already been 
defined as a criticism of the idea of property in the light 
of the public good. It was considered a poison germ by 
many old-fashioned people in those days, but so it is to-day. 
I can only say that we argued for and against the Socialistic 
theories that came over to us from France and Germany 
with as much considerateness, elevation, and knowledge as 
can be found to-day in the speeches of excited parliamentary 
candidates, and in the leading organs of public opinion. 
Mill, many of whose theories are discarded now, nevertheless 
saw with great sagacity as far back as 1867 that, the new 
“Democracy ” not being interested personally in the support 
of property, especially in its inequalities, the laws of property 
would no longer depend upon personal motives operating 
on those who controlled the Government. Mill’s view was 
perfectly well understood by the Liberals, who had for many 
years advocated an extension of the suffrage, and by Mr. 
Disraeli and the Tory Party, who brought in the new Reform 
Bill. There was surely no lack of courage displayed by these 
men, who widened the suffrage although they had already 
foreseen that this political act brought within measurable 
distance that Socialism which, together with Internationalism, 
were the two cardinal ideas upon which political life in 
Europe, especially in England, was beginning to turn. 

Disraeli’s aphorism that it was the business of statesmen 
to effect by policy what revolution would effect by force, 
was tacitly accepted and actively pursued by both parties 
during the latter half of the much-maligned nineteenth 
century. The task of accommodating old political and 
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social institutions to a condition of things in which the 
centre of gravity had been finally shifted was skilfully 
performed by Queen Victoria’s servants and subjects. It 
is difficult, therefore, to contend with any degree of truth 
that they shirked the issue of Democracy. 


When poor Victorians are accused of approaching 
religion from the gentler angle of compromise, it is difficult 
to be sure what their critics mean. Is the sarcasm levelled 
at Anglican churchmen—churchmen who “ went over” to 
Rome—or at those who remained behind within the pale 
of the Establishment ? Is it pointed at sectarians like the 
followers of Edward Irving, at the nonconformist conscience, 
or at combative agnostics like Huxley and John Morley ? 

There are always waverers—men who cannot be bothered 
to plumb the depths. This was specially bound to be the 
case at a moment of European moral unrest when dis- 
coveries in geology, in archeology, and in every branch of 
science were beginning to shatter the simple beliefs of the 
average man, throwing doubt on the Pentateuch, which the 
lowly looked upon as inspired, and questioning the historical 
foundations of the Christian tradition. Until about the 
middle of Queen Victoria’s reign, it occurred to very few 
men and to still fewer women to apply critical tests to the 
Holy Jewish Books and to inquire openly into the authen- 
ticity of the synoptic Gospels. Whatever may have been 
the case in France, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists were 
unrecognized in England. They were classed under the 
discredited heading of philosophers, and they were ignored 
by the average man. Suddenly, however, threatening clouds 
began to appear in a new quarter. Quiet searchers among 
the rocks, eager explorers among the sand-wastes, began to 
publish strange discoveries, followed by deductions that 
gradually found acceptance in the broader schools of 
European thought. The new knowledge and the new 
philosophy made little progress at first among the masses 
in England, but as the nineteenth century waned the 
Christian temples in Southern and Northern Europe became 
less frequented, and the Semitic classics began to be judged 
by the same standard of probability and taste as the Sacred 
Books of the Aryan races in the Eastern regions of the world. 
The science of comparative religion directly and indirectly 
came sharply into conflict with the traditions that during 
long centuries had gathered round the Christian Churches 
in Eastern and Western Europe. The effect of scientific 
discoveries and Biblical criticism on the French and German 
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ples was more rapid and more damaging to current 
religious beliefs than in England or Scotland. In our 
country we began to busy ourselves with personalities rather 
than with dogma and with criticism. There were sad 
rumours in the newspapers about Bishop Colenso. Matthew 
Arnold was supposed to be writing books after a fashion 
that his eminent father would have strongly disapproved ; 
there was a naturalist, Charles Darwin, who was accused 
by Bishop Wilberforce of talking nonsense about monkeys ; 
and there was a tasteless iconoclast, a certain John Morley, 
who insisted on spelling the word “God” without the 
familiar capital letter. No doubt these searchings of heart 
were for a long time confined within the orbit of the older 
Universities and to the readers of a few monthly reviews. 
They had no place in the books that the majority of people 
read. The magazines in which Gladstone, inflamed by 
religious passion, denounced Professor Huxley, the pam- 
phlets that Huxley hurled back at his antagonist, the pained 
philippics of Kingsley, even the noble classic in which Dr. 
Newman clothed an apology for his life, were only read by 
a few hundreds or a few thousands of their bewildered 
countrymen. A daily circulation of newspapers running 
into millions, expounding, illustrating every archeological 
discovery, every new biological or metaphysical thesis, every 
scientific qualification of accepted doctrines, had yet to 
come. So that it is scarcely fair to accuse three whole 
generations of men of shirking questions and controversies 
of which the majority were totally unaware. 

There were, of course, plenty of ardent theologians. 
There were plenty of still more ardent fanatical agnostics, 
There were men who founded sects like Edward Irving or 
new religions of humanity like Auguste Comte; there were 
realists like Strauss, idealists like Renan, who fiercely or 
gently, according to their temperament, thrust aside the 
attributes of divinity in relating the Christian story. There 
were women novelists like Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, whose doubtful orthodoxy, quite unashamed, was a 
matter of serious concern to their admirers. Although 
dogma was preached in our public schools, we were never 
taught, when I was young, the meaning of the word 
“religion,” and most of us grew to manhood ignorant of 
whether its derivation could properly be ascribed to the 
verb religare, to bind, or, as Cicero appeared to think, to 
the verb religire, to re-read. To a “highbrow” this con- 
fession must be very exasperating. It is easy enough 
nowadays, when the area of knowledge is so much wider, 
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to approach with direct criticism the simpler beliefs of th 

days. Every textbook, the Oxford chronology of history, 
every school-teacher, lay or cleric, dated the Creation of 
the world, dated Adam and Abraham, as incontrovertibly 
as they dated the Battle of Canne or the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. About the middle of the century a change 
began to be perceptible; and then, thanks to Lyell, to 


Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, to books like Vestiges of 


Creation and TheOld Red Sandstone, which commanded 
a certain degree of popular attention, there was a dawnin 
impression that the dogmatic chronology of the Churches 
might be based on a mistaken tradition. As yet, however, 
no windows had been opened enabling young students to 
glance into the past of a world hundreds of thousands of 
years old, to pre-glacial ages where traces of man were 
distinctly recognizable, and where paleolithic artists had 
left in colour and in stone examples of draughtsmanship 
and technique almost equalling ours. There is no reason 
to suppose that even Mr. Gladstone or Dr. Arnold had ever 
heard of the caves of Altamira or of the Camp of Solutre, 
It is remarkable, when you come to think of the primitive 
ignorance of eminent publicists half a century ago—of their 
scant knowledge of ethnology, of most of the other ologies, 
of the Cimmerian darkness, in short, in which we were 
plunged in days before the Neanderthal man and the 
Grimaldi race were discussed by bobbed-haired girls—that 
we should have accepted, as we did so readily, the teaching 
of Darwin, and that we should have followed with sym: 
pathetic joy the dazzling rapier strokes of Huxley, as he 
dashed under the guard of his adversaries. We could not 
speculate then, as every schoolgirl can now, upon the relation 
of the souls of Neanderthal men and women to their 
primitive physical development. We knew nothing of 
Tasmania and its indigenous population of half-human 
beings to whom souls can hardly as yet have been vouch: 
safed. ‘‘Sceptics”’ fifty years ago were a body of unpopular 
persons who had plagiarized from Voltaire, and had learned 
from Diderot and Hume to query the a priori reasoning of 
churchmen. They were marauders, intellectual freebooters, 
and were not looked upon as philosophers searching patiently 
the records of the past, rejecting and testing by experiment 
and proof. The old philosophic method was, of course, well 
understood, and had been recognized since the Renaissance 
in other realms of knowledge, but it was only now beginning 
to be applied to the biological story of man himself. Though 
much was still obscure, many childish beliefs were abandoned, 
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and whole chapters of the past history of the human race, 
stretching back tens of thousands of years, far beyond the 
term where ecclesiastical history began, had been opened 
up before the Victorian Era may be said to have closed. 
It.is easy for the neo-Georgian, with the trump cards in his 
hands, to sweep with ironic eyes over the game as it was 
played half a century ago by the doubters who held no 
court cards at all. The marvel is that Huxley and W. K. 
Clifford should have bluffed so well, exhibiting pluck that 


many of their more timid successors may very well envy...” 
‘and respect. I well remember the enthusiasm with whichj’ » 
Clifford’s urgent apostrophe to shout truth from the house¥,. 


tops was received. He certainly continued to shout untjF: 
his brilliant notes failed him, alas! too soon. Frank Balfoug,. 
so well beloved at Trinity, in his quiet, arresting fashion... 


never swerved by an inch from the path of scientific truth... 
that he had marked out for himself. Take a very different.» 


type, Charles Gordon, one of those men of simple and child-\,y 
like faith in the objectivity of the Bible record. Fighter ** 


as he was, there was nothing combative about his religious 
beliefs, although they were unconcealed and held with a 
tenacity very far from oblique. He was accustomed to say, 
“T believe in the God of Abraham, and as I came to your 
house he walked with me arm in arm up South Audley 
Street.” And he rejoiced in telling good Christians that he 
had found the forbidden fruit, and laughed when they 
thought him mad. There was no timidity about the religion 
of Chinese Gordon. There was even less feeble approach 
about John Henry Newman’s “one step enough for me,” 
and in his ultimate salutation to the well-worn apothegm 
“ securus judicat orbis terrarum.” Nothing could have been 
less apologetic than Newman’s Apologia. But when we 
come to Victorians whose faith or whose agnosticism was 
not so obvious, men like Frederick Maurice, Jowett of 
Balliol, Matthew Arnold or Samuel Wilberforce, no one has 
any possible right, if he values sincerity, to class these men 
among the insincere, or to question their professed adherence 
to, or rejection of, orthodox Anglican forms of Christianity. 
A scholar such as Bishop Lightfoot, a theologian like West- 
cott, a broad Christian saint such as Archbishop Temple 
always showed himself to be, made no oblique approaches 
to the dogmas they preached. No one but a fool would 
have dreamed of accusing Arthur Stanton of St. Albans or 
Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory of leading their disciples 
along the rough path they themselves had chosen from the 

gentler angle of compromise.” On the other side, Huxley, 
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followed by scores of young and enthusiastic men of science, 
was ruthless, even brutal, in exposing what he believed to 
be hurtful fallacies, and he never hesitated to denounce the 
dogmas that those other men taught either as superstition 
or incorrect science based on guesswork and false analogy. 

Can it for a moment be supposed that F. W. Maitland 
was shirking the truth when he said of one of his dearest 
friends that “ Leslie Stephen never shrank from stating in 
the plainest terms his rejection of Christian dogma”? Of 
course, there is a distinction between free-thinking and plain- 
speaking. At least a hundred years before the Victorian 
Kra began, Lord Chesterfield, writing to some lady in France 
and commenting on Voltaire, had said, “‘ que chacun pense 
comme il veut, ou plutd6t comme il peut, mais qu'il ne 
communique pas ses idées dés qwils sont de nature a pouvoir 
troubler le repos de la société.” There were many Victorians 
who did not share Lord Chesterfield’s scruples, and Leslie 
Stephen, who was honoured by generations of young 
Victorians, never concealed his doubts or feared to take 
action, going so far as to abandon “ orders” and to tum 
his back on Christianity, even though the action he took 
caused pain to those who were nearest and dearest to him. 

Many of us in my youth were torn between admiration 
for the letters of Robertson of Brighton and what was called, 
by a shrewd adviser of young enthusiasts, the religion of all 
sensible men. Over a mantelpiece in Trinity College, some 
one had pinned up the well-known lines : 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about : but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


This was in my young days a very common view of one of 
the great problems of life, and it does not appear to me even 
now irrational or cowardly. 

It was somewhere about 1851 that Auguste Comte pub- 
lished his Calendar, and among the Positivists, Frederick 
Harrison, John Morley, and George Eliot are names that 
do not suggest compromise except to reject it. 

Within my own experience and vivid impressions, I 
remember how deeply some of my younger companions 
reacted to the piety of the youthful Dominicans who had 
sat with Lacordaire in the last hours of his life. Gladstones 
overwhelming sense of passionate faith in Christian dogma 
was common knowledge, and so was the solemn certitude 
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that characterized every approach of the late Lord Salisbury 
to the established Church of England. No one who ever 
saw him or loved him can forget the childlike faith of 
Alexander Whyte in the Church of his fathers. If ever in 
the Elysian Fields our neo-Georgian writers come face to 
face with the spirits of these Victorian Titans, they will 
surely have a very uncomfortable quarter of an_ hour. 
Huxley, that grim old fighter, would, I suppose, smile and 
pass on; Darwin, gentle and modest, though quite uncom- 
promising and tenacious, would certainly not comprehend 
that his honest life-work, his intense striving to arrive at 
the truth, should be suspect or called oblique. 

A mere mention of all these names shows the folly of 
attempting to classify men so various under a comprehensive 
heading. Victorians never existed. Variations in tem- 
perament, conflict of ideas, courage and cowardice, are 
common to all epochs of which we have any ample record. 
It is even conceivable that among the Précieuses Ridicules 
of that mighty Grand Siécle, and among the prigs of that 
nineteenth century which in many ways was as great as 
its predecessors, there were to be found men and women 
who in youth, in middle and in old age, were no less intelligent 
and quite as vain of their intelligence as the “‘ highbrows ” 
of the twentieth. 


Sex is a topic less easy to handle, because it is the word, 
not the thing itself, upon which neo-Georgian writers love 
to harp. They make no attempt to define its meaning, 
whether used as a mystery or a vulgarism. They show no 
more aptitude for approaching directly the problem of sex 
than centuries ago did Longus, or centuries later La 
Fontaine or the Victorian Swinburne. If the present-day 
poets claim that they are free of convention, they do not 
appear to the casual reader more libertine than Oscar Wilde ; 
and when female editors of modern magazines show pre- 
ference for Marlowe and find in Piers Gaveston a more 
romantic figure than Romeo, it is just as well to remember 
that Mule de Maupin and Dorian Gray were eulogistically 
reviewed in the Fortnightly in the prudish days of Victorian 
England. Sex has an uncomfortable way of pervading the 
literature of the world, from Persia to the Parnassians, from 
Petronius to Poems and Ballads. It is in the nature of 
things that men of uncertain temperament should frame an 
Index Expurgatorius, that certain books should be banished 
from the bonhewr-du-jour of the demi-vierge and excluded by 
celibate librarians from Eton College. 
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The indexing of Swinburne’s lyrics by the authorities 
of a great public school in the nineteenth century does not 
necessarily entail a welcome by their successors to the author 
of Antic Hay. These questionings and vagaries are the 
muffled changes rung throughout the ages whenever idealism 
and realistic youth swing into contact. Fashion counts for 
so much, and morals for so, little. Women in a ballroom 
to-day look like the fifteen hundred boy pages of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, while the modest décolletage of Mme de 
Pompadour left everything to the imagination of D’ Alembert, 
If there was less oblique approach to sex under Louis XV 
than, let us say, under Napoleon III, which may indefinitely 
be argued, correct parentage was as doubtful under Queen 
Victoria as modern novelists and playwrights could wish, 
In the region of frivolity there is not much difference between 
the Dancing Club in 1924 and the Dancing Saloon in 1874, 
except that the syncopations of the Band are more obvious 
and class distinctions of the dancers less so. In these days 
ladies smoke cigarettes in restaurants ; in those days gentle. 
men threw away their cigars before approaching the railings 
of Rotten Row. Fashion has more to do with this than 
philosophy. A lifeguardsman in those days walked rather 
jauntily arm-in-arm with nursemaids, whereas his arm takes 
nowadays a more familiar fold. Perhaps the tightness of 
the old uniform had more to do with this lapse into prudery 
than the greater emotional appeal that sex is supposed to 
make to the young in these days. But suppose we admit 
that sex problems were approached in the Victorian Era from 
an oblique angle—what of that? Sex can be approached 
without an index forefinger, just as wit may be appreciated 
without laughter. An oblique smile is enough, and is some 
times thought to be better bred. It never seems to occu 
to these writers whose style is pervaded by sex that light 
covering may heighten its enjoyment. There is a French 
story of a nude girl wandering along the sea-shore and 
exciting no attention ; but when she found a box of millinery, 
jetsam of the seas, and was fashionably attired, every male 
in the Island trailed in her wake. There is nothing to show 
in the literature and romance of the last century that men 
were less manly and lovers less passionate under the 
Victorian moon. Were women indeed colder and more 
chaste? Or are the factors of desire fairly constant m 
every epoch ? 

There is an answer in Kipling’s lines emphasizing the 
denominator that is common to the sexes. Surely the 
orange-blossom and the fig-leaf are symbolic, and not basit 
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facts in human psychology. Although critics choose to 
ignore it, the Literature and Arts of the Victorian Era 
groan with the portents of sex. Lecky’s classical volumes 
on European Morals show no desire to shirk the issues. 
His handling of his subject was as frank and detached as 
Gibbon’s. His was no furtive approach to forbidden fruit. 
Rochester and Jane Eyre made no concealment of the 
sion that deluged them. No veil was drawn by George 
Eliot over the sexual lapse of Hetty Sorrel. Jude the 
Obscure, I suppose, should not be classed as a product of 
that benighted age, because Hardy is mercifully still with 
us. ‘“ Night murmurs to the morning,” and its subsequent 
imagery can scarcely be called an indirect approach to the 
subject which so worries and stimulates Mr. Harold Nichol- 
son, If the Victorian Lecky is to be believed, ethnology 
may have more to do with manifestations of sex than 
chronology. He says, somewhere, that the coarse, cynical, 
ostentatious sensuality of the French character, the dreamy, 
languid, and esthetic sensuality of the Spaniard or the 
Italian, the furtive and retiring sensuality of some Northern 
nations, though all forms of the same thing, exercise widely 
different effects—and this shrewd criticism applies to most 
epochs of the modern world. The fact is, these modern 
“highbrows”’ make themselves ridiculous, like: the Pré- 
cieuses of old, by their absurd generalizations and silly 
enthusiasms in Literature and the Fine Arts. They have 
quite recently discovered Flaubert and they have invented 
Proust as their predecessors invented Voiture. They have 
been hot in pursuit of Congreve and Piero de la Francesca, 
while for the moment Pope is left on the shelf awaiting 
discovery and Raphael relegated to the servants’ hall. 

They have fastened upon Sebastian Bach and Arthur 
Sullivan, a quaint combination, as the rippling accom- 
panists of their monologues, while Puccini is classed with 
the vulgar for his ‘‘ sentimental and blatant’ treatment of 
Murger’s story. 

How astonished Hubert Parry or Stanford would be to 
learn that Sebastian Bach had been discovered by the neo- 
Georgians, still more astonished would be those countless 
numbers who listened to Sir Walter Parratt’s unsurpassed 
playing of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues through countless 
years. When Mascarille fooled a highly cultured group of 
“highbrows”? who failed to detect his neat substitution 
of a Prelude for a Fugue, they performed what Dan Leno, 
had he been there, might have called the dizzy feat of 
slipping down the Bach stairs. Madelon and Cathos, Charles 
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and Joseph Surface are permanent types, but they are 
characteristic of no special epoch and of no special group, 
Anything less like Joseph than Alfred Tennyson cannot be 
imagined, and a resemblance between Charles Surface and 
Mr. Lytton Strachey can only be traced by the most subtle 
of “‘ highbrows.”’ 

A great genius made fun of “ces femelles docteurs, 
persuadées qu’une pensée ne valait rien lorsqu’elle était 
entendue de tout le monde; qui exigeait de ceux quelle 
honorait de leur estimes des clartés audessus du vulgaire,” 
That was the trouble which characterized the epicene men 
and women, who under Louis XIV “discovered” the 
fripperies of Catherine de Medici’s Italian following. That 
is the trouble that haunts to-day epicene bathers in 
Wessex ponds and sex-blind lizards on the Lido, The 
trouble that characterized those poor Victorians was this, 
They cared, sentimentally, if you will, too much for numbers 
that flowed for old forgotten far-off things, or for familiar 
matters of to-day. They had no taste for caviare. And 
above all, they were haunted by the senility of a Roman 
Emperor—for the classics were then still in fashion—who 
said that we can never hope to realize Plato’s Republic. 
** Let it be sufficient that you have in some slight degree 
ameliorated mankind, and do not think that amelioration 
a matter of small importance.”’ 
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ECCLESIASTICS AND POLITICS 


In former days the Church was identified with the nation.; 
the clerics of all ranks were deeply patriotic, and they 
have furnished the country with some of her greatest 
statesmen. When the country was engaged in war and 
reverses were suffered, the humiliation was felt by the 
Church equally with the general public; if victories were 
attained there was universal rejoicing, and the flags of 
noble regiments, associated with deeds of heroism, decorated 
our churches. Has this spirit of lively patriotism become 
weakened ? It is proposed in this article to give instances 
of the mode in which clerical influence has been exercised 
during recent years, tending to show that when the 
ecclesiastics step into the field of politics, their influence 
has ceased to be beneficial. 

It is not necessary, for present purposes, to go further 
back than 1911. In that year, by a corrupt bargain between 
the Asquith-Lloyd George Administration and the Irish 
Home Rulers, the Parliament Act was passed—establishing 
a system approximating to single-chamber Government. 
The Lloyd George Budget could not be got through Parlia- 
ment without the aid of the Irish vote. The Irish members 
disliked the Budget but wanted the Parliament Bill, so 
that Home Rule might be passed without an appeal to the 
electorate. The Nationalist Party made no secret of their 
attitude. “I am willing to pay this price,” said Mr. 
Redmond, in the House of Commons—i.e. the price of 
voting for a Budget he considered mischievous—in order 
that the Parliament Bill might be passed into law. 

Few thoughtful people—apart from its authors—now 
defend the Parliament Act, which is admitted to have 
created a dangerous situation, especially in face of the 
wide extensions recently made in the franchise. It is 
generally agreed, moreover, that if the House of Lords, 
instead of being stampeded into surrender, had stood firm, 
the Bill could not have been passed. If the unconstitutional 
course which had been threatened of advising the Crown 
to create a batch of five hundred new peers had been adopted, 
there would have been numerous by-elections for seats 
held by Radical members, and Government losses would 
have probably compelled resignation. The Opposition Front 
Bench were temporarily seized with panic, and it was left 
to the late Lord Halsbury to lead the defenders of the 
constitution. 
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At this critical period, it will be found that on every 


occasion the Bishops were on the side of surrender. Qn | 


August 10, 1911, there was a debate of extreme importance 
upon the question whether the Lords should insist upon 
vital amendments in the Parliament Bill which they had 
made and the Commons had rejected. Upon the motion 
of the Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn) that the amendments 
be not insisted upon, the Government only secured a 
majority of 17. The majority included both the Archbishops 
and 11 Bishops—making 26 on a division—the Bishops of 
Bangor and Worcester alone voting with the Opposition. 
If the Archbishops and the general body of Bishops had 
voted in favour of insisting on the amendments, the Govern- 
ment would have been defeated—with the result that the 
Front Opposition Bench and their supporters would probably 
have regained their courage, and one of the worst adminis. 
trations this country has ever experienced would have fallen. 

During the war it was of the utmost importance that 
the nation should receive every encouragement in its 
gigantic task. It was well for them to be constantly 
reminded that their cause was just, and to have it pointed 
out that the enemy were not merely waging a war of 
aggression, but were carrying it on by barbarous methods. 
Our clergy of the higher ranks, however, adopted a, different 
line, and to a large extent, devoted their energies to pointing 
out the sins of their own countrymen, and in giving advice 
always on the side of weakness. In the course of a sermon 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the first Sunday in 
1915, he said : 


Let me name one more peril against which our hearts and minds are, after 
to-day’s prayers, to be garrisoned afresh. It is the peril of letting anger— 
even if it be righteous anger—be fanned and cherished into something like an 
un-Christian hate. We believe,* without doubt, that a great wrong has been 
planned and done, and that in the doing of it barbarous acts have found a place, 
and we feel, perhaps, that we do well to be angry. It may be so, but that 
attitude of heart and mind is full of danger. 


From the above passage it will be seen that the Archbishop 
appeared to throw doubt upon the question whether there 
had been a great wrong, and whether barbarous acts had 
in fact been committed, and His Grace seemed not to have 
made up his mind whether, assuming that a great wrong 
had been done and barbarities committed, we were right 
or wrong in feeling angry. If anger was justified, His Grace 
considered, apparently, that it ought to be of a luke-warm 
character. 

* The italics throughout this article are mine. 
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In October, 1916, the Archbishop of Canterbury initiated 


ja “National Mission of Repentance,” although how this 


would assist in winning the war was not explained. The 
object of the mission was: “ First to find out in the nation 
as a whole the faults and failures wherein we have, each of 
us, had so real a share, and then collectively, and as a 
would-be Christian people, grapple with them in every 
parish of the land.”’ 

In 1915 and 1916 German aeroplanes and Zeppelins 
dropped bombs on various places in this country, and their 
ships bombarded undefended sea-ports. As a preventive 
measure of defence, it was generally thought that a single 
act of reprisal—or even a definite threat of reprisals— 
would cause the Germans to discontinue these barbarous 
practices. The ecclesiastics, however, exerted all their 
influence to prevent such a policy being carried out; and 
on February 17, 1916, the Convocation of Canterbury, 
on the motion of the Archbishop, passed the following 
resolution, the Bishop of Bangor being the only dissentient : 


This House, while recognizing that it does not lie within its province to 
express opinion on matters purely military, desires to record its conviction 
that the principles of morality forbid a policy of reprisal, and believes that the 
adoption of such a mode of retaliation, even for barbarous outrages, would 
permanently lower the standard of honourable conduct between nation and 
nation. 


The Bishop of Ely, in seconding the resolution, said that 
Bishops who had sons at the front ‘“‘ would shrink with 
horror if they found that one of their sons was to drop 
bombs on defenceless places and kill the women and children 
of our enemies.” The Bishop of Ely and the other supporters 
of the resolution, in their concern for the safety of the 
civilian population of our enemies, overlooked the fact 
that reprisals were desired—not as an act of vengeance— 
but as a deterrent in order to protect the civilian population 
In our own country. 

When President Wilson brought forward his League of 
Nations proposal, it soon became evident that among the 
ecclesiastics of this country patriotism had been, in a 
measure, displaced by internationalism. Our clergy, espe- 
cially those in the highest ranks, supported the scheme for 
@ League of Nations, regardless of whether or not it would 
Involve a surrender of sovereign rights; and they urged 
that the scheme should be made an essential part of the 
Peace Treaty. This was in fact done, and owing to the 
League Covenant being placed in the forefront of the Treaty, 
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the signature of the Treaty was delayed for several months 
—a delay which produced most unfortunate results, Jp 
a letter to The Times (published on September 30, 1918) 
in support of the League, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said : 

We are not afraid of such items of self-surrender as may here or there be 
involved for this nation or that. ... Our vision should be world-wide, .,, 
The responsible vote of our Bishops was given eight months ago. We not 
merely welcomed the idea of such a League, but we desired that provision for 
it should be included in the conditions of settlement when it comes. 


It does not seem to have occurred to the Bishops that, in 
spite of our “ self-surrender,” the League might turn out 
to be an instrument calculated to extend war rather than 
to prevent or restrict it, and that in any case the Covenant 
must give an advantage to an unscrupulous Power over a 
Power that stood by its word. 

Again, in their attitude upon what is called the Irish 
question, the Bishops, in recent years, have invariably 
favoured a policy of surrender, even though this might 
involve the sacrifice of loyal subjects of the Crown. When 
Radicals and Socialists attacked that gallant body of 
auxiliaries, called the Black and Tans, the Bishops felt 
constrained to join in the attack. Speaking in the House 
of Lords on February 22, 1921, in a debate on the alleged 
“outrages” of the Black and Tans, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury observed that : 

If it was by wrong doing that you produced peace, then they had not really 
won a peace which was worth while. Not by calling in the aid of the devil would 
they cast out devils or punish devils. 


And when, in the summer of 1921, a policy of surrender 
to violence was adopted by Mr. Lloyd George, that policy 
received the fullest support from the Episcopal Bench. 
It would have been well if they had borne in mind the 
wise passage in Sir Henry Maine’s work on Popular 
Government : 

If any Government should be tempted to neglect, even for a moment, its 


function of compelling obedience to law .. . it would be guilty of a crime 
which hardly any other virtue could redeem, and which century upon century 


might fail to repair. 


The Times for July 9, 1921, contained letters from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Norwich, 
advocating (in effect) a surrender to the forces of Sinn 
Fein; and as soon as the document of December 6, 1921 
—the Agreement or Treaty of surrender and betrayal— 
was signed, the Archbishop of Canterbury caused to be 
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published in the Press, a letter of Thanksgiving and Hope, 
in which he stated that : 


For months past in church and at home we have steadily invoked for our 
counsellors, perseverance and wisdom and courage. To-day we can add 
thanksgiving to our prayers. Not to do so would be graceless indeed. 


Speaking in the House of Lords on December 15, 1921, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury welcomed the policy of 
surrender in Ireland, expressing the hope that 


their Lordships would cast their votes in a large-hearted forgiveness and a 
confession of many failures of their own, on the side of hope, on the side of 
trustfulness, and on the side, they believed, of ultimate peace. 


In their attitude upon what is called the Temperance 
Question, the Episcopal Bench disregard the sense of 
proportion, and appear indifferent to the blow to personal 
liberty which the proposals of professed Temperance refor- 
mers would inflict. Instead of promoting such true reforms 
as would be caused by the punishment of drunkenness, 
and the improvement of the public-house (making the 
same a respectable place of refreshment where alcoholic 
drinks could be obtained, if desired), they have supported 
amendments of the law designed to enforce total abstinence. 
The Bishop of Oxford’s Bill—recently defeated in the 
Lords in spite of its support by the Bishops—was framed 
in hostility to “the Trade”; i.e. hostility to private 
enterprise in connection with the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors, and its promoters would appear to 
have had complete prohibition as their ultimate goal. 

This article may be concluded by referring to a non- 
political question in which clerical power has been recently 
exercised in a decisive manner—namely the question whether 
a memorial to Byron should be placed in Westminster 
Abbey. In this matter, the nation appear to be on one 
side and the Ecclesiastics on the other. But as the law 
at present stands the Dean possesses autocratic rights with 
an absolute power of exclusion. 

The above are a few of a much larger number of instances 
which might be given of the power and influence exercised 
by the Ecclesiastics—especially those of the highest ranks— 
In recent years upon public affairs, and they may perhaps 
be considered sufficient to show that such power and influence 
are, on the whole, sources of weakness rather than of strength 
to the nation. 


E. P. Hewitt 


THE UNFADING GARDEN 


THE Garden of which I write I have never entered: it js 
the garden of Chinese poetry, as closely guarded as that 
other of the Hesperides, by the high wall of the Chinese 
language, and the dragons of the Ten Thousand Characters, 
I have only seen it, as through a glass darkly, in translation, 
and translation, even at the best, must be but a poor 
substitute for the original. For poetry, being a fine art in 
words, a perfect marriage of idea and expression, can hardly 
be said to live apart from the language in which it is written, 

We may catch something, though not all, of its meaning; 
but its form escapes us; even if the translator were a poet 
equal to the poet he translates, his style and method must 
needs be different. 

And Chinese poetry, it must be said in candour, has 
not been altogether fortunate in its translators. They have 
been faced by a difficult dilemma at the outset, whether to 
translate Chinese poetry into English poetry, or into English 
prose. If they choose the former, then they must be then- 
selves poets ; if the latter, they resign themselves to a different, 
and, for the purpose, an inferior medium. Yet those who 
have chosen the more difficult way, I could wish had chosen 
the easier, for to have the meaning of a beautiful poem is 
something, whereas bad poetry is something worse than 
nothing. 

After all, it is no very severe criticism of a Chinese 
scholar that he is an indifferent poet. As Miss Amy Lowell 
says in the preface to Fir Flower Tablets,* ‘‘ The Study of 
Chinese is so difficult that it is a life-work in itself, so is the 
study of poetry. A sinologue has no time to learn how 
to write poetry, a poet has no time to learn how 
to read Chinese.” And we see this truth disastrously 
illustrated in the worthy Dr. Legge,t who was at one time 
a missionary in China, and became Professor of Chinese 
at the University of Oxford. Dr. Legge translated many 
Chinese poems, some into Latin, some into English, and 
some into the Scottish dialect, with results so terrible that 
we might say he added broken glass to the Wall of China; 
if any lover of poetry opened Dr. Legge’s books, he would 
never want to see or hear anything of Chinese poetry agall. 

* Fir Flower Tablets : Poems from the Chinese, by Florence Ayscough and 


Amy Lowell. London, 1922. 
} The Chinese Classics, London, 1861-1872. 
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As, for example : 


On mountains grows the mulberry tree, 
The lotus flower in meadow damp, 

It is not Tsze-loo that I see, 
But only you, you foolish scamp. 


Polygonums the damp meadows cover, 
The lofty pines on mountains view, 

It is not Tsze-ch’ung comes as lover ; 
You artful boy, ’tis only you! 


Or this : 
* * * * * 
My worthy Chung I pray, 
Do not in such a way 
Into my garden jump, 
My sandal trees to thump. 
For them I do not care, 
But people grow aware 
What ’tis that brings you there. 
‘Tis their words I fear; 
You, Chung, have my heart ; 
But their words severe 
Will cause me to smart. 


Hardly less calamitous were the translations of Mr. 
C. F. R. Allen, who turned the Shih Ching into verse.* 
Here is a specimen chosen completely at random : 


The slender boughs amid, 
By green leaves scarcely hid, 
The blossoms on the peach are shining bright ; 
Tis a lovely sight to see 
Every bough upon the tree 
Glowing one entire mass of pink and white. 


Dr. Giles,t the present Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge, has also used verse as the medium 
for many of his translations. As it happens, he has 
attempted one of the poems so villainously rendered by 
Dr. Legge, and I may make so bold as to give the reader 
the opportunity of comparison : 


Keep outside, sir, please ! 
Don’t spoil my sandal-trees 
Not that that would very much grieve me ; 
But alack a day! 
What the world would say ! 
And love you as I may 
I cannot bear to think what that would be. 


= The Book of Chinese Poetry, by C. F. R. Allen, London, 1891. 
fT Chinese Poetry and English Verse. London, 1898. 
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To do Professor Giles mere justice this is an unfayoy. 
able example, but still we must plead for him Miss Amy 
Lowell’s excuse, it is too much to expect of humanity to 
find both a great Chinese scholar and a great English poet 
rolled into one. ‘ 

Another eminent English scholar, Mr. Arthur Waley, has 
come to a curious compromise in his choice of medium: 


Any literal translation of Chinese poetry, he says, is bound to be to some 
extent rhythmical, for the rhythm of the original obtrudes itself, Translating 
literally, without thinking about the metre of the version, one finds that about 
two lines out of three have a very definite swing similar to that of the Chinese 
lines. ... I have, therefore, tried to produce regular rhythmic effects similar 
to those of the original. Each character in the Chinese is represented by a 
stress in the English ; but between the stresses unstressed syllables are of course 
interposed. * 


The translations thus made are of great interest to the 
lover of poetry since they give him the sense of the Chinese 
poem—its literal meaning. And sometimes the literal 
meaning alone is sufficient at least to suggest the beauty 
of the original. Thus: 


Green rushes with red shoots, 

Long leaves bending to the wind— 

You and I in the same boat 

Plucking rushes at the Five Lakes. 

We started at dawn from the orchard-island, 
We rested under the elms till noon, 

You and I, plucking rushes, 

Had not plucked a handful when night came ! 


Here, at least, we gather what the Chinese poet would 
be at; the magic spell of poetry is plainly moving on those 
waters ; we can see the effect, and we can faintly imagine 
what it would be like clothed in all the graces and beauties 
of its own language, metre, rhythm, and rhyme. But the 
English, being neither prose nor poetry, can hardly be called 
pleasing to the ear. Let me give a more extended illus 
tration : 

Autumn wind rises : white clouds fly, 

Grass and trees wither : geese go south, 

Orchids all in bloom: chrysanthemums smell sweet: 
I think of my lovely lady : I never can forget. 


Floating-pagoda boat crosses Fen River, 

Across the mid-stream white waves rise. 

Flute and drum keep time to sound of the rower’s song ; 
Amidst revel and feasting, sad thoughts come ; 
Youth’s years how few! Age how sure ! 


* 170 Chinese Poems. London, 1923. 
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The limp and the halt of these lines; their rough, jog- 
trot effect, intervene unpleasantly upon our enjoyment of 
the sense. If Chinese rhythm is beautiful, then it is unlike 
this effect ; if it is like, then it is not beautiful. 

It is, however, ungrateful to quarrel with the medium 
of a translation so scholarly and sensitive. Mr. Waley 
treats the poems he has handled with a reverential fidelity 
appropriate to a great art. 

Walt Whitman was a genius—a poet in the raw. He 
got his effects without either rhyme or metre, save in a few 
cases, where he used metrical effects without knowing what 
he was doing. If he had been a master of the art of 
poetry he would have been a great poet; as it was the 
influence of his energetic and energizing spirit has done 
harm in America, as well as good, since it has persuaded 
some of her writers that they can be poets without mastering 
the instruments of poetry, which is just as if a man should 
aspire to be a musician without learning the technique of 
music. We have a curious example of this tradition of 
anarchy in a translation of the works of the greatest of the 
Chinese poets, Li-Tai-Po, by a Japanese, Shigeyoshi Obata.* 
From his preface we gather that Shigeyoshi learned his 
English in the United States, and he has evidently gathered 
the impression from his American professors that there is 
no difference between prose and poetry, save that poetry is 
chopped into lengths. He thinks that he has translated his 
original into ‘‘ English verse,” as he calls it on his title 
page, whereas he has translated him into an irregular form 
of prose. As, for example : 


Flocks of birds have flown high and away ; 

A solitary drift of cloud, too, has gone, wandering on. 
And I sit alone with the Chingting Peak towering beyond. 
We never grow tired of each other, the mountain and I. 


Or again 
A lovely woman rolls up 
The delicate bamboo blind. 
She sits deep within, 
Twitching her moth eyebrows. 
Who may it be 
That grieves her heart ? 
On her face one sees 
Only the wet traces of tears, 


Charming, certainly, but it is not, it does not even begin 
to be, “ English verse.” 


* The Works of Li-Po. Done into English verse by Shigeyoshi Obata 
London, 1923, 1 J =, 
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Another book of the same order, written under the game 
influence, is Fir Flower Tablets. In her preface it ig ey. 
plained that Mrs. Ayscough lives in Shanghai, while Misg 
Lowell lives in Boston. Mrs. Ayscough is a Chinese scholar, 
while Miss Lowell is an American poetess. Mrs. Ayscough 
made the literal translation, Miss Lowell turned it into 
English poetry. Miss Lowell makes her position clear when 
she says : 


It was totally impossible to follow either the rhythms or the rhyme-schemes 
of the originals. All that could be done was to let the English words fall into 
their natural rhythm, and not attempt to handicap the exact word by introducing 
rhyme at all. 


Miss Lowell, in fact, has adopted the method of 
Shigeyoshi. She has not used the “natural rhythm” of 
prose since she has divided her lines according to the 
divisions of the Chinese original ; but she has not used any 
of the rhythms of poetry. Again, the effect conveys some 
thing of the spirit, the poetic essence of the original; but 
the beauty of the form is lost : 


Glazed silk, newly cut, smooth, glittering, white, 

As white, as clear, even as frost and snow. 

Perfectly fashioned into a fan, 

Round, round, like the brilliant moon, 

Treasured in my Lord’s sleeve, taken out, put in— 
Wave it, shake it, and a little wind flies from it. 

How often I fear the Autumn season’s coming, 

And the fierce, cold wind which scatters the blazing heat. 
Discarded, passed by, laid in a box alone ; 

Such a little time, and the thing of love cast off. 


Even as it stands the thing is very beautiful, but if we 
would judge how much is lost in translation let us take any 
little English lyric, and turn it into some such paraphrase: 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see Beautiful daffodils we weep as we 
You haste away so soon ; watch 
As yet the early-rising sun Your early departure. 
Has not attained his noon. So far the sun which rose early 
Stay, stay Has not reached the Meridian 
Until the hasting day Do not go 
Has run Before the rapidly moving day 
But to the evensong ; Is gone 
And, having pray’d together, we As far as the hour of evensong 
Will go with you along. Then, when we have prayed side by | 
side, 


We will accompany you. 


Barbarous experiment! But it serves to show that 
poetry is a marriage of body and soul. The meaning alone, 
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like what is called platonic friendship, is a poor substitute 
for the real thing. ‘The poet’s subject is much the same in 
all literatures ; the meaning, when stripped of its expression, 
may even be trite; it gathers its load of significance, of 
melody, of almost intolerable beauty from the poet’s mastery 
of his instrument, of his choice of words, of his handling 
of metre and rhyme, which gives to a possibly worn-out 
subject harmonies and reverberations that haunt and linger 
for ever in the mind of the reader. 

Let us confess, then, that the translation of poetry is 
really impossible ; if a poet of equal genius to the poet of 
the original makes what is called translation, he does not 
really translate, but creates another poem, since his handling 
of the essentials of metre and rhyme—his technique—results 
in a new creation, in which only the theme is faithful to the 
original. 

The themes of the Chinese poets, then, are all we are 
likely to get from translations; but that at least is some- 
thing. We may gather what the Chinese poet is thinking 
and feeling, and the more nakedly the thought and feeling 
are expressed, the less obstacle there is between the Chinese 
poet’s heart, and mind, and our own. It might even be 
better to translate the poem into the simplest of prose if 
we could thereby be secure of literalness. I gathered that 
impression from a charming little book recently published 
in English, The Lost Flute;* how far my impression was 
justified we shall presently see. The book consists of about 
170 tiny morsels of prose translations, not, however, 
directly from the Chinese, but, as the title-page explains, 
“from the French of the book of Franz Toussaint, entitled 
La Flute de Jade: Poésies Chinoise.” This latter book, 
also, I, obtained, and found on its fly-leaf the following 
explanation of its origin : 


A LA MEMOIRE 
DE 
TSAO-CHANG-LING, 


Qui est allé dormir dans le jardin des neuf sources aprés m’avoir confié 
le soin de présenter aux lecteurs frangais ces illustrés poésies, choisies et traduites 
par lui. 
F. T. 


The morsels of prose were even more charming in the 
French than in the English ; they were fresh and glittering 


* The Lost Flute, and other Chinese Lyrics. By Gertrude Joerissen. Fisher 
Unwin. 1923. 
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like flowers after rain; as it is put in one of Monsiey 
Toussaint’s translations : 


Le Matin, dans une pure lumiére, éclatent les couleurs du jardin bien lavé, 


But who was this Tsao-Chang-Ling, this Chinese master 
of elegant French, who had so touchingly confided to 
Monsieur Toussaint this wondrous bouquet of Chinese 
immortelles ? And who was this Monsieur Toussaint, who 
had, with such fidelity, carried out the last will and testament 
of his defunct Chinese friend? The latter at least I could 
look up in the British Museum, and there I made some 
discoveries. Monsieur Toussaint had published translations 
from other Eastern languages. I got out one of these books, 
Le Tapis de Jasmins, traduit du Persan. It was a novel 
devoted to the subject which monopolises novels, whether 
Persian or French, l’amour. But was it really Persian} 
The setting certainly was Persian, but the style was Parisian, 
If I might venture on a summary, the husband (Bakir) had 
gone out in the morning and left his lady (Naziad) alone 
in her bedroom. He returned unexpectedly to find the lover 
(Ferid) in a situation which certainly required some ex- 
plaining. Ferid did his best; he had been, unfortunately, 
overcome by wine the night before, he had stumbled by an 
unhappy accident into the house, he had been allowed to 
pass by a slumbering porter, and had found himself by no 
ill intention in this private appartement : 


“Fort bien!” dit Bakir. ‘‘Cependant, veux-tu m’expliquer comment il 
se fait que Nazidd soit dans tes bras ?” 
‘Voila, justement, ce que j’étais en train de me demander,” déclara 


Ferid ... 


Not Omar, not Saadi, no one but a Frenchman, nowhere 
but in Paris ! 

Was it possible, then, that Tsao-Chang-Ling had never 
gone to sleep in the Garden of the Nine Springs, had never, 
in fact, existed at all save in the imagination of Monsieur 
Toussaint ? The British Museum, which knows everything, 
advised me to explore other anthologies of Chinese poetry, 
and, in particular, a rare but illustrious French classic, by 
le Marquis d’Hervey-Saint-Denys.* The Marquis, in his 
day, had been a great Chinese scholar, and had translated 
a large number of masterpieces of the Thang epoch into 
beautiful French unrhymed verse. Considering that Chinese 
poems are to be numbered by the tens of thousand, it must 


* Poésies de l’Epoque des Thang. Paris, 1862. 
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be thought remarkable that the departed Tsao-Chang-Ling 
should have culled so many of the same flowers as the 
Marquis Saint-Denys. Their tastes were almost miracu- 
lously alike, and not only their choice, but their renderings. 
It is true that whereas the Marquis chooses verse as his 
medium the Chinaman chooses prose. It is true, also, that 
there are many little variations; if Saint-Denys has 
begonias, Tsao-Chang-Ling is sure to put peonies; if a 
saddle is embroidered with gold in the one, it is likely to 
be embroidered with silver in the other. There are besides 
some surprising little turns and diversions in the later book 
that are not to be found in the earlier. Take, for example, 
the poem of Li-Tai-Po, called in Saint-Denys Le Palais de 
Tshao-Yang and in Toussaint Au Palais de Tchao-Yang. 
They begin in almost identical words, thus : 


SaInT-DENYS F. Toussaint 
La neige ne charge plus les branches Des fleurs ont remplacé la neige qui 
de l’abricotier. alourdissait les branches des abri- 


cotiers. 


But Tsao-Chang-Ling, possibly as a concession to his 
gallant friend in France, has added this charming address : 


Accompagne-moi, jolie fille! Allons ecoutér le bruit d’ailes qui font les 
bambous dans la brise .. . 


Toussaint’s book is more Chinese than the Chinese. Thus, 
in a warlike poem of the eighth century, when the soldier 
is saying good-bye to his wife, and is asking her to tie on 
his two sabres, and hang from his shoulder his bow and 
arrows, he is made to add: 


J’ai arrosé, pour huit jours, nos légumes. Je n’ai pas oublié de repiquer les 
chrysanthémes. 


In the anthology of Judith Gautier, called La Livre de Jade 
(page 171), this poem appears under the title ’ Hpoux dune 
Jeune Femme S’ Arme pour le Combat, but there is no mention 
either of vegetables or chrysanthemums. But, to return to 
Saint-Denys, not only are the same poems chosen for 
translation by the defunct Chinese friend of Monsieur 
Toussaint, but the fragments of verse quoted in Saint- 
Denys’s essay on Chinese poetry are also translated. Con- 
trariwise, when Saint-Denys translates a long poem like 
Tou-Fou’s Song of Autumn, Tsao-Chang-Ling divides it 
into no less than four separate poems. More curious still, 
several of Saint-Denys’s explanatory footnotes are incor- 
porated into the body of Tsao-Chang-Ling’s poems. 
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Almost the last poem in Toussaint is called Dans 
Palais des Han. And here we come to the most extra. 
ordinary coincidence of all, for what appears as a poem 
in Toussaint appears in Saint-Denys as a historical note 
(p. 55). The language is in places identical : 


Sarnt-DENYS F. Tovussarnt 
. et comme il était loindeconnaitre .. . il était loin de connaitre l’étendue 
lui-méme |’étendue de ses richesses. de ses richesses. 


The parallels are hardly less remarkable in the case of 
some other anthologies, notably in the already mentioned 
Livre de Jade of Judith Gautier and the Poésies Chinoise of 
Monsieur C. Imbault-Huart. Monsieur Toussaint does not 
content himself with levies upon his own countrymen, but 
exacts an ample revenge for the looting of Lille and 
Roubaix by ransacking Hans Bethge’s Die Chinesisch 
Fléte.* 

Such are the windows, some of plain and some of 
coloured glass, through which we may peep into this ancient 
garden. It is evident from their porcelain and their silks, 
their bronzes, and their architecture, that the Chinese are 
great and exquisite artists. Their poetry, if we may judge 
from the theme, is surprisingly like our own. Both rhyme 
and metre are used; there is an alternation of tone which 
seems to correspond to our metrical feet, and the length of 
the line is governed by a strict tradition. The poems are 
usually lyrical, and are indeed generally sung, but, unlike 
our poetry, caligraphy in Chinese verse plays an important 
part. Let us remember that every word has its ow 
character, and that these characters are composite pictures, 
full of the significance and beauty of an ancient art: 


Je laisse tomber des caractéres sur le papier ; de loin, on pourrait croire que 
des fleur de prunier tombent & l’envers dans de la neige. 


So a Chinese poet writes (the French is Toussaint’s) in an 
ecstasy of delight over his own caligraphy, and another 
in praise of a masterpiece says : 


The (hand-)writing of Li Po-hai 

Is like the vermilion bird 

And the blue-green dragon. 

It drifts slowly as clouds drift ; 

It has the wide swiftness of wind. 

Hidden within it lurk the dragon and the tiger. 


Every word, I gather, in the Chinese language, is a mone 
syllable, and may be used as noun, verb, or adjective 


* Leipzig, 1910. 
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according to its place on the line. This, and the Chinese 
method of building up the word-picture, gives to every 
atom of the poem a maximum of value. Their genius in 
poetry, as in all their arts, is to condense and to concentrate ; 
as our poet, Keats, put it, they load every vein with ore. 
Like our own poets, too, but perhaps in greater measure, 
they seek to suggest more than they say; to stir the mind to 
reverberations, by subtle hint and allusion, rather than by 
direct statement, so that every word has its aura of signifi- 
cance. The American poet, Mr. Ezra Pound,* gives an 
example of this method from the papers of the great Orient- 
alist, the late Professor Fenellosa. Here it is: 


THE JEWEL STAIRS’ GRIEVANCE. 


The jewelled steps are already quite white with dew 
It is so late that dew soaks my gauze stockings, 
And I let down the crystal curtain, 

And watch the moon through the clear autumn. 


This, as it stands, is very nearly nonsense, but the explanatory 
note helps us a little : 


Notz.—Jewel stairs, therefore a palace-grievance, therefore there is some- 
thing to complain of. Gauze stockings, therefore court lady, not a servant, 
who complains. Clear autumn, therefore he has no excuse on account of the 
weather. Also she has come early, for the dew has not merely whitened the 
stairs, but has soaked her stockings. The poem is specially prized because she 
utters no direct reproach. 


These qualities suggest, what I set out to say, that any 
adequate translation of Chinese poetry—as, indeed, of any 
is li impossible. What we get at the most is the 
iteral meaning—the shadow, without colour or radiance, of 
the flowers that grow in the Chinese garden. 


Tan COLVIN 


* Cathay, by Ezra Pound, London, 1915. 


“EYE GYMNASTICS” 


THE mastery of the air, even in the imperfect degree to 
which it has attained, has given a new stimulus to many 
branches of knowledge which are in close relationship to it. 

One of these is Meteorology, which, under the fostering 
wing of the Air Ministry, shows a fair promise of becoming 
a more exact and a more reliable guide than it has been in 
the past. 

To be able to forecast the weather for twenty-four hours 
ahead with any reasonable degree of confidence is highly 
desirable even for those of us who pass our days altogether 
on the ground, and who, when aviation becomes more general, 
may come to be known as “ groundlubbers.” But it is 
infinitely more important, vital in fact, for the aviator to 
be able to do so. Unfavourable weather conditions arising 
suddenly have been the cause of many a disaster. 

There are other branches of knowledge that have equally 
felt the stimulating impulse of aviation, but the one I propose 
to discuss, because it is the one I have been most intimately 
concerned with for a good many years, is the art of medicine, 
or to be more exact one particular aspect of it. 

As soon as men took to flying to any considerable extent 
the doctor and the physiologist alike became closely inter- 
ested. Here was a new element in which man was going to 
pass many of his hours; how would his system be thereby 
affected ? Through all the previous ages his movements had 
been limited to the earth or the sea, between which, from 4 
physiological standpoint, the only essential difference was one 
of stability. 

But the atmosphere was an entirely different matter. 
Here there was no solid floor and a horizon that was either 
moving or did not exist at all; but there was an illimitable 
space and a “ ceiling” that gradually faded into the nothing- 
ness of the ether. j 

Moreover, there was a difference in pressure, varyilg 
from the normal atmospheric one at the sea level to that of 
the attenuated atmosphere of 20,000 feet or over in which 
‘‘ Air Hunger” becomes a factor to be seriously considered. 

But there was a great deal more to study and a great 
deal more to be learned than those which may be regard 
as the effect of aviation from a passenger point of view. 

There was the pilot himself. A new race had come into 
being, a calling that differs even more markedly from the 
landman’s than that of the sailor does. 
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It soon became necessary to ascertain if it were possible 
to do so, what type of man was likely to make a safe and 
skilful pilot, and to study the effects of his calling on the 
various organs of the body, and particularly on his nerves. 
This was being done by naval and military medical officers 
attached to Air Stations previous to 1914 and was utilized, 
but no definite Regulations were laid down. Then the war 
created pilots by the thousand, and during its earlier period 
no special measures (beyond general fitness) were taken to 
ascertain before the pupil learned to fly whether he was likely 
from a physical and temperamental point of view to make 
a good pilot. 

But before long the casualties occurring in learning to fly 
became noticeable, and steps were eventually taken to test 
a candidate’s nerve, endurance, and temperament on the 
ground before he ever went “up” at all. This procedure 
resulted in a marked diminution of ‘‘ crashes,” fatal or 
otherwise. 

Medical tests of flying fitness were devised or introduced, 
and though one or two of a somewhat dramatic and startling 
character in the way of “nerve testers’? have been aban- 
doned, they are in the main those that are in use to-day and 
those that have been adopted by the Air Forces of other 
nations. 

Every aspirant for aviation has to pass these tests credit- 
ably and every pilot has to do likewise at regular intervals 
of his flying career. 

They constitute, without a shadow of doubt, the severest 
test of physical fitness we possess, and the personnel of the 
R.A.F.M.S.* are largely employed in this way, for not only 
are flying officers tested periodically, but also on every 
occasion when any one of them is, or appears to be, below par. 

A flying officer is a valuable asset, like a highly tempered 
racehorse, and his ‘‘ nerve”? requires constant observation. 
The medical staff of the Service are therefore more or less 
specialists in testing the efficiency of nerve, endurance, 
temperament and stamina. They have to decide whether 
an officer is fit for full flying, or only for “ limited flying,” 
Which means no cross-country flying, no aerobatics or 

stunts,” and not to go over 5,000 feet, or unfit to fly at all. 

Now let us come to a more immediate topic, to wit, eye 
gymnastics, and I will begin with a word of explanation. 
The reader who may think that this is rather a trivial matter 
to discuss in a serious review, or that it is one solely of 
interest to aviators, is greatly mistaken. It is a matter of 

* Royal Air Force Medical Service. 
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considerable practical interest to many others, particularly 
to those who play games or drive a motor-car, though this 
fact is so far only known to a few and certainly not widely 
appreciated. It is this aspect of the matter that constitutes 
the raison d’étre of the article, for I can easily foresee the 
day when a simple test to ascertain whether ‘eye gymnas. 
tics”” are advisable or not will be undertaken by many 
athletes and others. 

The reader who actually flies, or is only even conversant 
with the technique of flying, must pardon me if for the 
benefit of the many who are not, I explain the meaning of 
eye gymnastics in a somewhat elementary manner. Experi 
enced pilots with several thousand flying hours to their 
credit will tell you that once a machine is “ up,” and flying 
direct on a direct course under favourable weather conditions, 
anyone can control it. It may be, though please do not 
treat this remark as a guide. But you have to get “up” 
first of all, and eventually you must come down to earth 
again. Both these are very different propositions, particu- 
larly the latter, i.e. landing. 

It is in this manceuvre that the skill and capacity of a 
pilot is commonly displayed. A pilot is often judged by his 
landings. A skilful pilot can almost land in a back garden; 
an unskilful one, or one in need of eye gymnastics, wants an 
immense field and even then will often land in such a clumsy 
manner as to injure the under-carriage or do some other 
damage to State or private material, or himself. 

This may be due to lack of skill, but it may also be due 
to a peculiar visual defect, and when young pilots are fre 
quently making bad landings it is not long before they are 
sent over to interview the medical officer to see if it is4 
matter within his sphere. The pilot may be a “ duffer,” ot 
he may simply lack a quality of vision which is essential in 
flying. 

olka the pilot rapidly approaches the earth at an oblique 
angle in order to land the ground appears to come up towards 
him, and it is at this precise moment that he must be able to 
appreciate accurately how far he is above the earth so that 
he can make the necessary movements to flatten out at the 
right instant. His vision is then concerned solely with 4 
near object approaching him rapidly, and he must be able to 
focus that moving object steadily or else he will make a mes 
of his landing. 

This quality of vision has nothing whatever to do with 
accurate vision for a near or distant object. It is simply a 
quality of ‘‘ muscle balance” of the eyes, and the sight may 
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in all other respects be perfect. In a large number of cases 
in which bad landings are frequently made it is discovered 
that the eye-muscle-balance property is imperfect in a greater 
or lesser degree, known technically as Heterophoria, and 
the subject of it is then sent to a school for a course of eye 

nastics, for that is what the treatment of the defect 
really amounts to. 

Of course, the defect has long been well known to ophthal- 
mic surgeons, and rather more vaguely so to the general 
practitioner, but the advent of flying has given it an immedi- 
ate practical importance it never before possessed, and it is 
only since then that serious and successful measures have 
been introduced to remedy and cure it. The treatment, 
which lasts about a month, consists in exercising and 
training the little muscles that rotate the eyeball to focus 
more accurately, just as other muscles are trained and 
exercised, and when this is achieved the candidate is able to 
focus the well-known “ parrot into a bird-cage.” 

This defect is quite easy for anyone to detect without 
the aid of any apparatus whatever, and any reader who may 
be sufficiently curious and interested to ascertain if he 
possesses the defect can find this out with the assistance of 
a friend in this way. 

Let the one to be tested stand squarely upright facing a 
strong light and looking directly forwards. The friend who is 
toexamine the eyes then stands directly facing the other and 
about two feet away. ‘The latter now holds a pencil about 
two feet from the candidate’s face at the level of the bridge 
of the nose, and the candidate is told to fix his eyes steadily 
onits point. As he does so the examiner slowly and steadily 
approaches the pencil towards the face until it is about two 
— away and watches the eyes closely. Two things may 

appen. 

Both eyes may converge steadily on the point of the 
pencil. In that event the defect does not exist. Or one or 
both eyes may turn or “ wobble” out a little as the pencil 
approaches. In that case the defect does exist, and the 
degree of its existence is shown by the extent to which this 
occurs and the distance from the eyes when it begins. 

Further, if the experiment is repeated, the eyes become 
fatigued if imperfect in this respect. 

What is the value of such a test to those who do not fly 
and never expect to fly either? There is just this value. 
It may provide you with the reason why you do not excel 
at games in which a moving ball has to be hit or kicked, such 
a cricket, tennis, hockey and football, and when it does 
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exist, appropriate treatment may remedy and cure the defegt 
and at the same time enable you to play a better game, 
Flying men who have undergone this treatment find that 
their batting average increases at cricket, and that they can 
take a fast overhead service at tennis with more succes, 
Consider the case of the batsman for instance. 

Suppose you are facing the local demon bowler on the 
crease and you fear from previous experience that a speedy 
return to the pavilion is probable. Why? Temperament 
or want of rapid co-ordination of muscle and nerve may he 
the cause of a melancholy rattle in the timber yard or the 
inglorious skier towards “ third man.” 

It may, however, simply be the existence of this particular 
defect of vision owing to which you lose sight of a fast ball as 
it travels down the pitch. The other way in which it is of 
general value is in the handling of a car in crowded highways, 
Here again you are travelling in one moving vehicle and 
approaching or passing others that are also moving. 

Rapid and steady convergence of the eyes is again 
essential to judge correctly how far those are off, and whether 
you can safely pass or dodge between them. I have a 
strong suspicion that a number of accidents in which no 
other cause is obvious, and that are put down to “ errors of 
judgment,” are really due to this defect of vision and ar 
therefore removable dangers of the road. There is a hint 
here towards the policy of “‘ Safety First.” 


E. Brown 


THE TIME-WASTING MACHINE OF 
GENEVA 


A MONTH’S sojourn at Geneva during the League of Nations 
Assembly is a sheer social delight. Although its hotel 
accommodation is inadequate and costly, and as a general 
rule not up to date; its shops for the most part very poor 
and very dear; its entertainments ranking only with those 
of a third-class health resort or provineial town; and its 
methods of land locomotion, otherwise than by petrol-drawn 
vehicles, quite archaic, Geneva manages to impress all 
visitors very favourably. Its climate is delightful, its life 
possesses the repose which characterizes the tropics, its civic 
upkeep is very thorough and very thoughtful, and its natural 
situation altogether charming. To be quite frank, Geneva 
offers to League visitors, under any circumstances, a 
healthful and agreeable holiday such as appeals to the 
elderly and hardworked, and does not, by reason of its 
“bad-end ” situation in Switzerland, afford them too many 
temptations to excursions interfering with the serious work 
of the visit. 

It is therefore open to question whether the majority of 
delegates desire a shortening of the proceedings, which 
ordinarily, though not statutorily, last a month. They 
value the social side of the gathering. Day after day there 
is one long succession of ceremonial functions and dinners. 
Each Delegation of any size embraces three chief members, 
and all have large staffs, who, in ability and international 
repute, frequently outshine those whom they serve. Each 
Delegation ought socially to invite every other to lunch or 
dinner, and as large-scale accommodation in Geneva is very 
indifferent, these luncheons and dinners have often to be 
given in sections. There is, of course, in addition, a good 
deal of semi-private social friendly entertaining, and little 
bridge and poker parties are regular happenings. No 
delegate, in short, need be bored. 

The League, too, undoubtedly confers social status on 
the majority of the delegates accredited to the Assembly. 
This may not apply to the delegates of the few Great 
Powers, but it does to all others. Two or three delegates are 
credited with paying for the honour of representing the 
country for which ostensibly they speak, though they know 
little or nothing about it. The majority are relatively minor 
diplomatists or politicians who suddenly find themselves 
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on a plane of equality, social, and in point of status, with 
the “great men” of the earth. They earmark the month’ 
proceedings as stepping-stones in their career, or means of 
rehabilitation of tarnished records. I do not think they 
want the period shortened. 

As a matter of fact, all the real business of the gathering 
could easily be terminated in ten days to a fortnight. The 
waste of time is appalling. The Plenary Assembly should 
sit from 10 to 1 and 2.30 to 5.30, instead of, as is mostly 
the case unless business is congested, 11 to 1 and 4 to §, 
They lunch heavily in Geneva, and the midday siesta is 
not unknown. Committees should sit at least as long—the 
customary hours are 10.30 to 12.30 and 3.30 to 5.30, though 
the afternoon hours vary. With three delegates each to 
most countries and “ substitutes’ galore, there is no reason 
whatever why some of the Committees should not sit when 
the Assembly is in plenary session—they never do. The 
explanation of this policy is the absurd timidity of the 
Delegations as a whole. Either their efforts are sterilized 
in advance by “instructions received,” or they fear to say 
a single word which may be adversely commented on, eithet 
by the Government accrediting them, or by public opinion 
in the land of their origin. Nearly everyone, indeed, comes 
to Geneva with the most detailed instructions. Ninety: 
nine per cent. of all speeches in the Plenary Assembly are 
read, or learned by heart in advance; in the Committees 
the percentage is about 70, but then these orations can be, 
and are, characterized by descent to the ultra-commonplace 
and the sugary politeness of semi-social bouquet-throwing. 

The system of translation is overdone. All speeches are 
given twice—in French and in English. They may be given 
three times, if the orator knows only his own language. Yet, 
as sO many speeches are prepared in advance, it would be 
easy—and cheap—to prepare the translations beforehand 
and distribute the copies to delegates ignorant of the 
language in which the oration is delivered. This can be 
done, because it is done, but it is not done enough. The 
result in saving of time would be invaluable. 

No meeting on earth was ever managed like the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. It is a perfect joy to the publi 
man ona holiday. Itis really a great conversational re-uniol. 
From start to finish a buzz of talk from delegates pervades 
the Hall, which is facile princeps in hopelessness of acoustits 
though I believe it is good for photography, since, through 
out each and every sitting, at least eight to ten photographes 
wander about with cameras and collapsible ladders, whith 
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they climb up whenever they want a picture and calmly 
proceed to take it. N obody seems to mind, since they never 
use flashlight aid. 

The President rarely, if ever, rings his bell or uses his 
mallet—he has both—to restore order, as he has long since 
given up the task as impossible of realization. Occasionally 
he enters a mild protest: he may even meekly urge that 
some attention should be paid to the announcements of the 
Secretary-General and suggest that the gentlemen—he 
usually expressly excludes ladies from his strictures— 
should enjoy their conversation before they enter the room. 
Consequently, no speech is ever really heard throughout ; 
some speeches are not heard at all. Loud-speakers have 
been introduced, but as no one has been properly instructed 
in their use at present, the results are extremely comic. 
Take a sentence of sixty words and assume that four dis- 
jointed sets of five words each are properly spoken into and 
reproduced by the loud-speaker, and that the others are 
not really heard at all. You will find the effect rather droll. 
There was one speaker who was a little addicted to the use 
of “--er--er”? when hesitating for a word. He always 
seemed to be speaking correctly into the loud-speaker when 
this interjection came along, but most of the other time 
he was barely audible. 

Still, this makes no difference. There is always a packed 
gallery of sightseers, and though someone may reproach me 
for the thought, I do feel that a number of these act as a 
claque. They are, of course, only friends, but directly the 
speaker rises to ascend the tribune, when he speaks, and 
when he finishes, there are always sympathetic cheers. As 
a rule, too, delegates are always ready to encourage a poor 
speaker, since they know their turn may come, and they 
hope for equal tolerance then. To tell the truth, the level 
of oratory has hitherto been by no means high—maybe the 
French are fair, but all else do not shine. Where, indeed, 
are the great orators? They do not go to Geneva, or at 
all events do not speak. Some of the delegates, of course, 
are speaking quite a foreign language—their efforts are just 
a shade trying both to themselves and to others. One or 
two, like Mr. Dandurand, of Canada, speak French and 
English equally well; he always uses the former language 
when acting in any official capacity. 

It would be all to the good of the Assembly to follow 
the example of the British Parliament and bar read speeches. 
The diction might not be so good, but the volume of matter 
would be far less and the delivery would be much more 
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interesting. To be quite candid, the machinery behind the 
scenes of the League is simply perfectly managed, but the 
actual proceedings are dull to despair. I feel sure that 
if it were not for the pleasure of identifying star statesmen 
and looking out for curiosities, the audience would give 
everybody “the bird”; and not one bird, but an aviary, 
My own personal tribute goes out to the photographers, 
I never saw so many. When the delegates leave the Hall, 
at each and every sitting, there is one long solid line of them 
with cameras in readiness. I wish I had the cost of the 
films they must use. Then, even in Switzerland, where 
profiteering is not merely a habit but a science, I should be 
a very rich man. 

In the next place, there ought to be a greater business. 
like atmosphere. Chairmen should realize their responsi- 
bilities, and speakers should recollect there is a need for 
something more than amiable compliments and generaliza 
tions, only meant to “limelight”? the country which the 
delegate represents, and incidentally himself also. You can 
listen to oration after oration containing not a concrete idea, 
In fact, the proceedings generally afford a striking lesson in 
debating Turvytopism; but is that the aim and _ object 
of the League? Any session of the League or of one of its 
Committees is simply bubbling over with politeness. Never 
is there any interjection except applause ; never is there any 
interruption ; never is there the least, the most evanescent, 
suspicion of annoyance or opposition; the Chairmen must 
be selected for their affability and geniality. They handle 
the audiences with unlimited patience and dexterity; no 
temper is ever lost; only a cautious tinkle of a soothing 
bell is sometimes heard. In the spacious committee-rooms 
at the League headquarters—open fully in the warm weather 
on to the beautiful sunlit gardens and with, a few yards 
away, charming views over the deep blue lake; with the 
permitted use of tobacco; with tea and stimulants ready 
at hand; with the maximum of tolerated private conversa- 
tion—how can angry passions rise, even if they wanted to 
do so, which they do not? 

It is really a social gathering. Eveiy speaker 3 
applauded, even by those whom he has “ bored stiff.” It 
is the correct thing to do. Every document drafted by 4 
member and submitted for debate is eulogized—to omit 
to do so is a sign of vulgarity which would show that yo 
are not fitted to enter the sacred precincts. I have heat 
twelve speakers in succession start their orations to this 
effect ; then came the turn of the individual eulogized: be 
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dealt with the reference of each bouquet-thrower in turn, 
and artistically tossed the flowers back in double measure. 
The whole of his colleagues listened to him in rapt attention 
and purred with pleasure as the oratorical effort closed. 
Next, they all went and shook the speaker by the hand— 
this also is the correct thing to do. No one kissed anyone 
else, but I was expecting it. 

Yet do not think all the delegates agree. Far from it. 
But they differ in such a delightful way. It is true that 
the Northerners at times seem a little matter-of-fact for 
such a garden of oratorical roses, but even they try to live 
up to what is expected of them; as to the others, when 
they do have to evince any hostility to any particular 
proposal, you can almost hear in the street outside their 
graceful stifled sobs. I suppose that occasionally some- 
one’s hair is ruffled—just a teeny bit; yet I can hardly 
believe it—it is so unlikely. But I have in four weeks seen 
more “ After you, Alphonseism ” than I could have believed 
possible in such a mixed assembly. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that when people come here they leave their livers 
behind. This explains the multitude of perfectly unruffled 
tempers. But if the British Parliament were run on 
League lines it would be dreadful for the sketch-writers. 

There remain the delegates. Dare one discuss their 
types and personalities? In the first place, the vast 
majority are too old. Youth is very poorly represented at 
the League gatherings. Wise statesmanship is desirable, 
but it should be leavened by imagination, enterprise, and 
idealism. It is true that age at Geneva will contend that 
it is also idealistic, but it confines itself to theory. The 
nations should, in short, not send men merely because they 
are grey heads, or bald heads, or because in days gone by 
they have done some service. Youth is knocking at the 
door of the League, yet no one hears. Moreover, delegates 
should be constantly changed. I do not suggest that men 
of suitability and real ability should be dropped—far from 
it, since the great defect of the League (and more than 
ever was it noticeable this year) is the lack of dominant 
personalities. Indeed, the proceedings from beginning to 
end were stamped with mediocrity. Yet many delegates 
come year after year: they have no ideas, or, if they 
have, these are fossilized. They look upon the September 
gathering much as a family regards its annual visit to 
Margate or Clacton-on-Sea. Fresh blood and keener brains 
are very seriously needed. 

I write in no spirit of hostility to the League, but you 
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cannot help feeling that its practical utility to the world 
is slight. Probably no remodelling of the mere machinery 
would, of course, alter this outcome, but change would help, 
Change on the lines specified would lead to efficiency, speed, 
cheapness, and time-saving. It would also create an entirely 
new atmosphere. As it is, a personal visit to Genevs 
when the Conference is being held is now a mere propagation 
of despondency as to the utility of the League, and the 
greatest sufferer therefrom would be the greatest idealist, 


FRANCIS ALDRIDGE 


THE SHORE 


Away to the north, over the sea, is a little cloud “like a 
man’s hand.”” A smoky, restless, undecided little cloud, it 
sways this way and that, now rising, now dropping suddenly, 
as if at the mercy of all the winds of heaven. Below this 
cloud a long brown patch, brown against the dark water, 
has just disappeared ; the sand-banks of the estuary, one 
by one, are vanishing beneath the flood. Further out, 
where the bell-buoy clangs its warning note as it leans over 
with the advancing tide, the waiting cargo-boats, decks 
piled with timber, are raising their anchors and getting up 
steam. Soon there will be water enough on the bar to 
allow them to enter the river. 

For a time the cloud quivers above the estuary, a cloud 
and nothing more; suddenly it ceases to be visible, for 
the birds which, sporting hither and thither, had appeared 
as a cloud, dropped to the water to hurry south towards 
the beach. The tide-filled river has no further interest as 
a food base; the shore is a haven on which they can rest 
in security. Flying swiftly in a long line, only a foot or 
two above the wave crests, they are no longer visible at so 
great a distance. But a few miles are quickly negotiated 
by sharp-winged waders, and soon the birds appear, a cloud 
no longer, but a hurrying, purposeful flock. 

The sand-stained water creeps up the beach; the waves 
curl over and crash with a dull boom, shooting forward a 
shallow wash beyond the line of breakers. The wash swirls 
into the ripple-marks, and as it sweeps back leaves an 
archipelago of sand-ribs; it sucks back small pebbles and 
shells, bits of drift-weed and flotsam, only to hurl them 
again towards the litter left by the last tide. There are 
two tide-marks; the nearest is still many yards up the 
beach. It consists of tangle and other sea-wrack, straw 
and bits of stick, an occasional shot-mangled bird, empty 
tins and bottles, onions, sodden oranges, banana stalks, and 
thousands of corks, the flotsam and jetsam of a great port ; 
this line is still wet from last night’s tide. Above, close to 
the dunes, is the high-water mark of the last spring tide, 
dry and half hidden in blown sand; to-day’s tide should 
teach this limit, and with a westerly wind drive it even 
further inland. 

The lower tide-line is marked with innumerable little 
broad-arrows and tiny pits, for dunlins, ringed plovers, and 
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sanderlings tripped along the wet weed, leaving their foot. _ 


prints in the sand, and occasionally probed to extract the 
burrowing crustacean or worm, hurriedly digging itself in 
to escape the searching bill. The upper line of dry weed 
shows no footprints, but the dry sand is riddled with holes, 
refuges of the sand-hoppers; if a strand of weed is raised 
the alarmed gammarids leap in all directions, flicking 
themselves into the air, and alighting on their compressed 
flanks. Mottled turnstones—tortoiseshell plovers they are 
aptly called—are working the litter, for they know the 
trick of placing the short, uptilted bill beneath the weed 
and throwing it over with an upward jerk. They pounce 
on a few hoppers, which hop no more, then with a trilling 
call, not unlike that of the redpoll, flicker, black and white, 
along the line to seek another likely bit of weed. 

The tide is fast approaching last night’s limit, and the 
birds from the estuary are gathering. Numerous parties 
have settled along the shore, some indistinct in that mirage 
haze which distorts the distant view, but others already 
distinguishable by plumage or the attitudes in which they 
stand. As the waves flood their halting places they rise, 
and, after erratic sallies over the water, take up a fresh 
position farther along the beach. Other flocks pass, steadily 
flying close to the water. 

The dress-circle of the auditorium is a hollow in a line 
of low dunes, selected on account of its position; imme 
diately opposite is a slightly raised portion of the beach, 
where the birds congregate when the tide is full. The 
wind-blown marram grass, crowning the ridge, provides a 
screen between the observer and the cautious birds; the 
telescope or field-glass can be pushed between the blades 
without much risk of alarming the fowl. 

Oyster-catchers are the first to arrive. They come m 
parties of from fifty to two or three hundred birds. Their 
black and white plumage flickers as they wheel round to 
settle head to wind; well may the fishermen name them 
“‘sea-pies.” They pipe in cheery chorus as they fly; they 
greet each fresh flock with a harmonious welcome. At the 
water’s edge they stand, with stout orange bills inclined 
downwards, or preen and arrange their handsome garments. 
Curlews, stronger and more deliberate on the wing, conclude 
that where the pies are unmolested they may safely drop. 
When the flock is on the wing the birds have little to sy; 
but a late comer calls again and again as if see 
recognition by companions. ba 


Yelping, the godwits approach. Each bird has the neck 
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. | curved so that its head rests on its shoulders; the long bill 


is a lance at rest, the legs at trail extend beyond the tail. 
They are flying wide of the settled birds, and look as if they 
would pass many yards to seaward, but suddenly the fore- 
most birds sideslip, shooting diagonally towards the beach. 
The remainder follow, but the leaders have not made up 
their minds, and the whole party banks and swerves out 
over the waves; after one or two sharp turns and twists 
they return and drop. The aerial excursions of the flocks 
are over the water rather than above the beach; the waves 
conceal no lurking enemy, the sand-hills may. As the 
godwits drop their long legs to alight in the shallows they 
raise their pointed wings above their backs, holding them 
with tips towards the sky for a moment. 

Flock after flock works along the beach, making for 
this desirable rendezvous. A goodly gathering is here 
already, but the biggest packs have yet to arrive; when 
the knots come in all the birds together seem but a handful. 
Probably that little cloud that danced above the tide- 
drowned banks was composed of thousands of knots; at 
any rate, as flock after flock comes in, hundreds rapidly 
become thousands ; any suggestion of total numbers is mere 
guess-work. They fly fast, these knots, but they do not 
reach their goal at once; over the water they sport as they 
sported over the banks, rising and falling, turning and 
twisting, bunching into a swarm, or thinning out into a 
long undulating line. Every evolution is performed with 
military precision, but without indication of generalship. 
The leaders of one moment are the followers of the next ; 
no birds act as directors or officers. Maeterlinck suggests 
that a spirit of the hive governs the sociable bees; surely 
there is a spirit of the flock impelling instantaneous response 
in these gregarious birds. It is mob-law, but a marvellously 
ordered mob responds; the behaviour of the flock is an 
illustration of perfection of socialism. Will has ceased to 
beindividual. It is unconsciously collective. 

_ At last they settle on a stretch of sand, selecting the 
inner or landward flank of the flock. They were crowded in 
flight—crowded like bees in a swarm—but they are far more 
densely packed now. As they alight the wings are fluttered, 
checking advance ; the effect is extraordinary, thousands of 
wings vibrating, blurring the descending host. When they 
have found foot-room the sand is hidden by their crowded 
bodies. Wing to wing they stand, a grey carpet delicately 
patterned with black. All but a few odd birds are clad in 
winter grey, but through the glasses the self grey shows a 
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beautiful network of darker grey borders and dark shat 
streaks, The winter knot may not be showy, but its dregs ig 
artistic. A sprinkling show traces of the red of summer, 
and many have their breasts suffused with buff, for they 
are still in juvenile plumage. “Duns” is the name given 
to the birds by the shore-shooter; many a boastful story 
is told of hundreds of the crowded birds killed at a single 
shot with the 4-bore or the swivel-gun. 

Hardly have the first comers settled down when another 
huge flock sweeps in, and, after swinging over, the crowd 
prepares to alight. Before the days of efficient police 
control and organized queues, the crowds waiting for the 
doors to be opened at a certain popular theatre filled the 
narrow street. Small boys would climb to the window 
opposite, and then run over heads and shoulders until 
they dropped into a forward position; so great was the 
crush that the bruised sufferers could not raise their arms 
to retaliate. The knots behave in much the same way, 
They drop upon the backs of the tightly-packed crowd, and 
flutter until they sink between two birds and obtain a 
foothold ; this determined influx increases the congestion, 
and the birds on the outskirts are pushed outwards, The 
short knut-knut of this mighty concourse blends in 
expostulatory chorus. 

The wind is keen; it ruffles the grey feathers. The 
knot, though used to rude weather buffets, prefers the inner 
to the outer circle. The dislodged birds flutter inwards, 
pushing others to the windy outskirts ; the mass is ever on 
the move as the individuals change places. This is not the 
only source of disturbance. When the birds first. settled 
many hoped for rest, and, plunging their bills into thet 
scapulars and raising one leg, prepared for a sleep in this 
avian position of ease. But the tide is still advancing, and 
the knot has short legs. Each wash threatens to float some 
of the seaward birds, and, dropping the uplifted leg, they 
run inwards, driving their fellows diagonally up the beach. 
The wave sweeps back and the crowd turns to follow; the 
pack races to and fro on twinkling green legs. 

Canute’s bird, tradition says, paddles like the King 
in the advancing tide, and another story declares that the 
wise monarch knew the value of this bird as a table dainty. 
But surely the bird’s short call of knut explains the tre 
origin of its name. Why do the knots suffer so mu 
inconvenience ? There is ample room on the beach beyond 
the congested area for the whole crowd to sleep peacefully 
Why do men crowd to cities when the country-side # 
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sparsely populated ? Why, when the city man seeks rest 
and recreation, does he herd in popular resorts—Margate, 
Yarmouth, Blackpool, Brighton ? Possibly the knot has the 
same desire for companionship, the same gregarious impulse ; 
it is undoubtedly the most sociable of all shore waders. 

The thoughtful ornithologist cannot fail to be impressed 
by these dense gatherings of knots. Fifty years ago the 
breeding-place of the knot was unknown—the eggs had 
never been seen by civilized men. Even now there are but 
few eggs in collections, and the pioneers who have seen 
the bird in its northern home are a mere handful; the man 
has yet to be found who can glut the market with knots’ 
eggs. The flock under observation may contain from three 
to five thousand individuals; how can such a crush be 
estimated ? Within sight are two or three other congre- 
gations of similar size. And this within a mile or so of 
visible beach. From the Solway to Land’s End, from the 
Tweed to the Foreland, and scattered along southern 
counties, are many beaches where the knots are resting in 
even greater numbers. The coast of France, of Portugal, 
and Spain, and the western shores of the great Continent of 
Africa, are populated by knots which are wintering or 
travelling still towards the south; they reach the Cape. 
There are wintering knots in India, New Zealand, and 
Australia, and there are millions passing down the Americas 
from Greenland and Alaska to Patagonia. 

Where do all these birds breed? Nesting knots, we 
know, have been found in Arctic America, far north of the 
Barren Lands on Grinnell Island, Melville Peninsula, and the 
Parry Islands, and in Siberia, in that great Taimyr Peninsula, 
where the untrodden tundras provide huge areas where 
countless birds can find all that they need during the short 
summer ; but the area that can accommodate the multitudes 
of travellers has yet to be discovered. 

The crowd upon the shore is a mixed company, but it 
presents certain order, the birds roughly grouping themselves 
according to size, or, more strictly, length of leg. The 
knots, so closely packed that nothing but the waves can 
evict them from the area occupied, may be taken as the 
central group. Seaward are the oyster-catchers, a long 
thin line standing in the water. With them, and beyond 
them, are the godwits, mostly bar-tails, another far northern 
species, and scattered amongst them are a few tall black- 
tailed godwits, birds with longer bills and taller shanks, so 
that they can wade nearer the breaking waves. Whilst 
the godwits stand with hunched shoulders, the two species 
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can only be recognized with certainty by height, and in 
crowd size is apt to be misleading, but when the flock rises 
the larger birds show white bars on the wing. The markings 
on the tail and tail-coverts are different, barred in the 
smaller bird, black below a white patch in the larger, but 
this is only apparent when the birds raise their wings to 
stretch, or at the moment of rising. 

The black-tailed godwit is a “lost British bird,” so far 
as nesting is concerned, for once it bred in our fens and 
marshes. Godwit means a good animal, and good in the 
eyes of the early nomenclaturists implied value as food, 
The bird was a favoured dainty, and suffered in conse 
quence; it was slain when it was easiest to obtain, when 
bold in defence of its nest—flying round uttering mournful 
expostulation. The black-tail was exploited until it had 
become rare, and then the collecting craze, which is by no 
means a modern human failing, raised the value of the 
eggs, and the British nesters were wiped out. Drainage 
of favourite haunts no doubt helped the extinction, but 
egg and specimen hunting was vigorous in the first half of 
the last century; the black-tailed godwit was doomed 
before the days of bird-protection, and vanished. Protection 
has reinstated the bittern, and saved the Kentish plover and 
kite, though with difficulty; it has failed to prevent the 
robbery of eggs of the few ruffs that have attempted to 
return; there are still haunts that might be repopulated 
by godwits if man was less selfish. 

The godwits, like the knots, strive to rest, and as their 
stilt-like legs enable them to stand in deeper wash, they 
have more opportunity. They hide the bill and one leg 
in feathers, but, apparently, keep one eye open—the 
shoreward eye. As the waves advance the birds hop slowly 
up the beach, following the restless knots. With or beyond 
the godwits and oyster-catchers are the big curlew, slowly 
moving inwards, but waiting at times until their breasts 
are awash. 

Small fry are grouped or scattered on the shore, above 
the knots ; most of them are wide awake. Here are dunlins, 
sanderlings and ringed plovers, running after any edible 
creature which shows amongst the wash-shifted sand. 
Where there is no beach, ringed plovers and duniins wil 
retire to the pastures or the level spots amongst the dunes, 
but even there the sanderlings refuse to sleep; they appeal 
to be for ever hungry. They are the greyest of all the 
grey-plumaged waders, these sanderlings in winter dress; 
from a short distance away they look white on the brow 
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sand. They, too, are world-wide travellers, nesting in the 
Arctic and wintering so far south as the Cape, the Malays, 
and Australia and Patagonia. Their flight leads them to 
the Sandwich Islands and other oceanic oases. 

Other birds join these shore gatherings, some common 
species, some rare. Little stints, small editions of the 
dunlins with which they feed, and dwarfs alongside the 
godwits and curlews, may occasionally be picked out in 
autumn, Redshanks, of course, are present on the beach, 
but they prefer their own species to mixed companions. 
It is well when they keep apart from the resting pack, for 
they are even more alert than the curlew, and much noisier, 
ready to raise a yelping alarm note which is infectious. 
A “spoil-sport”’ the fowler calls it, a “‘ nuisance” the 
omithologist’s verdict. 

The grey plover, a contemplative, thoughtful-looking 
bird, with bullet head and big dark eye, stands on the 
outskirts of the pack, singly or in little groups. In winter 
it is grey as the knots—indeed, it is not unlike a large knot 
—but in early autumn many show a sprinkling of yellow in 
their plumage. These are young birds, sometimes a little 
difficult to distinguish from immature golden plovers, birds 
which prefer the fields and saltings to the shore. The 
grey is the bigger bird, but that means nothing unless the 
two species are alongside; when, however, it raises its 
wings, a black patch beneath settles its identity; the 
axillaries are black in the grey plover, white in the golden. 
Grey plovers flying down the shore have a pleasant liquid 
tui; single birds, seeking companionship, call frequently as 
as they travel. In spring the grey plover is one of our most 
handsome shore birds, for its silvery grey upper parts are 
separated from the black cheeks and breast by a long 
curved white line from the forehead to the flanks; the 
fowlers aptly named it “ silver plover.” 

A few curlew-sandpiper consort with the smaller waders. 
They are taller and more shapely than the stout dunlins ; 
when they fly the white lower back is distinctive. The bill 
of the dunlin is seldom quite straight; close to the tip it 
slightly droops. In mature curlew-sandpipers the downward 
curve is more noticeable; from this gracefully curved bill 
it gets its name. 

The nature of the food of shore-frequenting waders 
varies little ; the size of the molluscs, crustaceans, or worms 
captured differs in proportion to the capacity of the hunter. 
Yet there is great variation in the shape of the bill, the 
prehensile organ. In certain species it is easy to see how 
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the bill is adapted for particular methods of obtaining food, 
but the habits of certain birds, which have differently shaped 
beaks, are so much alike that it is difficult to understand 
how the modifications were produced. The oyster-catcher 
has a stout, blunt-tipped pick. Recently it has been 
demonstrated that the bird can open oysters, though in 
the British Isles mussels are more favoured; the powerful 


bill can force open large mussels, or crush the weaker shells, ; 


and the pick can be used as a hammer to strike the 
unsuspecting limpet from its rocky stand. The snipe, 
which obtains most of its food by probing in the mud, has 
a sensitive and prehensile tip; it feels for what it cannot 
see, grips it and drags it out. But the necessity of the 
varying degrees of curvature in many species which appear 
to have no peculiar methods of feeding is obscure. In the 
curlew and whimbrel the long bill is sickle-shaped ; there is 
a less emphatic but similar curve in the beak of the curlew- 
sandpiper, whilst that of the dunlin merely droops. Knot, 
redshank, and sanderling have straight bills, whilst that of 
the ringed plover is short as well as straight. The turnstone 
uses its bill as a lever for upturning pebbles and weed; 
the bill is slightly tilted upwards, an advantage when the 
bird stoops forward to push the beak beneath the weight to 
be lifted. But the ringed plover occasionally throws objects 
over, and the purple sandpiper feeds with the turnstone, 
and in both the bill is straight. 

The greenshank, a bird which occurs on the shore, but 
is commoner on inland waters, has a slight upward curve 
towards the distal end of the long bill, and similar, even 
more noticeable, uptilt is visible in the beaks of the godwits. 
The recurved bill reaches its greatest perfection in the 
avocet, and this bird shows by its manner of feeding the 
usefulness of a reversed sickle; it strides through shallow 
pools, sweeping the bill from side to side, capturing the 
mysids or other shore crustaceans, and no doubt securing 
many stranded planktonic animals. Godwits pick up food 
daintily with the tip of the bill, and occasionally plunge it 
into the ooze to secure burrowers; the greenshank feeds 
in various ways, often chasing its swimming prey in quick 
rushes. On the whole the slighter variations in curve, 
whether upwards or downwards, do not appear to give 
specific advantage; the differences may have originated as 
mutations. If the recapitulation theory is sound, the 
ancestral waders had straight, short bills; the bills of the 
young birds certainly suggest this. 

The shore is not monopolized by waders, for gulls are 
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always present. They, too, congregate to rest at high-tide, 
but their packs are looser, and numbers remain beating to 
and fro above the advancing waters, seeking garbage or 
other floating edible matter. The herring gull is on this 
shore, the commonest gull at all seasons, for when the old 
birds are busy on the distant cliffs in spring, numerous 
immature gulls of various ages serve the neighbourhood as 
scavengers. The mottled and brown immature birds look 
larger than their pale grey and white elders. Lesser black- 
backed gulls are most abundant as passage birds, but they 
are rare in winter. Most of our paler backed birds go south 
in autumn, and the darker backed northern black-backed gull 
passes, but seldom winters here. From the end of July 
until the end of May, or even later, common gulls are shore 
haunters; now that this species has begun to extend its 
range, nesting annually in a few places south of the Border, 
we may expect its presence at all seasons. At one spot 
on the south coast there are common gulls nesting every 
year; it is now a Scottish colonist rather than visitor. 

The black-headed gull, which on account of its marked 
plumage change is often confused with the common gull, is 
present at all seasons. It is a useful seaport scavenger, 
and many strange and unsavoury morsels float down the 
river and are cast up on the shore; the black-head attends 
to them. Back in the dunes, where water lies in the slacks, 
and samola, grass of Parnassus, and winter-green flourish, 
is a small gullery, and gulls with brown hoods come down to 
the beach to feed in spring, and in summer and autumn the 
mottled young are abundant. When gulls are standing at 
the water’s edge, their webbed feet washed by the tide, the 
little black-heads are dwarfs beside the great black-backs, 
whose dark mantles show as black spots at intervals along 
the shore. Kittiwakes, mostly immature birds in the 
beautiful “‘tarrock”’ dress, come occasionally to rest, but 
the mature birds are more pelagic than other gulls. 

The turn of the tide is the signal for action. At slack 
water the flocks become uneasy, and a party will rise, filling 
the air with birds, whilst the rustle of so many wings raises 
an extraordinary roar, and after a few uncertain evolutions 
return to the beach. The birds are waiting for the banks 
to appear, for they must be ready to intercept the inverte- 
brates before they find refuge in the sand or are again swept 
seaward. As the water recedes, leaving tiny lagoons drain- 
ing through shallow gutters, the birds scatter, following the 
waves or investigating the wet sand. The gulls paddle, 
marking time in the soft sodden sand, treading up alarmed 
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worms, or, catching the cockle before it mines, carry it to 
a height and drop it on the firmer sand. They shoot 
straight down after the fallen mollusc, for, if they are not 
quick, some watchful rival may swoop upon the fractured 
shell and secure the juicy animal within. The main body 
of waders, knots, curlew, godwits, and grey plovers, do not 
follow the water far, for away to the north these brown 


banks are reappearing, and the hunting ground they know 7 


best will soon be ready for repopulation. Many waders 
remain, working in long lines along the edge of the wave- 
wash, whilst the sanderlings and dunlins scatter amongst the 
shallow pools. 

Out at sea the black scoters bob up and down on the 
waves, but soon little strings race northward towards the 
weedy feeding grounds. The handsome sheld-ducks top 
the dunes, flying with long necks sagging ; they have been 
waiting in a sheltered hollow for the turn of the tide. 
Where they snoozed or preened their plumage there is a 
litter of white and chestnut feathers. Now, with necks 
erect, they follow the water, expert shell collectors. 

The avifauna of this stretch of shore has not been 
exhausted, for the unexpected is always happening. When 
the birds are clustered, an arctic skua may wander over 
the waves, quickening its pace when it sights a likely victim 
—a gull, or even a wader. Becoming raptorial in flight 
and assumed ferocity, it chases its screaming quarry, 
turning and twisting as the pursued bird dodges, but when 
the affrighted gull throws up its latest meal the skua swoops, 
striving to intercept the rejected fragments before they 
reach the water. The little merlin dashes past, more intent 
upon the wagtails and pipits on the tide wrack than on 
the waders, but the smaller birds of the shore rise in alarm. 
More exciting is the advent of the peregrine; then witha 
mighty rush of wings the flock rises and scatters, for even 
the curlew is not safe from the deadly stoop of the falcon. 
The hunter does not dash into the brown, but cuts out a 
straggler, and, rising smartly, stoops with fell intent; the 
wader may save itself by dropping to the water, but it 


seldom has time, and a trail of drifting feathers follows the ! 


stricken body as it hurtles through the air. 

Now and again a guillemot or razor-bill swims near the 
shore, but most of these inshore auks are in trouble. What 
that trouble is can be seen by a hasty examination of the 
corpses at high-water mark. Auks and scoters alike find a 
last resting place on the beach after their fatal discovery 
that the sea is not always so clean as it should be; some- 
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where they have risen from the dive to find themselves 
steeped in a sticky, black, oily film, and, helpless with 
clogged feathers, they have drifted ashore to die. 

The gregarious habit of shore waders and gulls suggests 
interesting sidelights on avian psychology. The birds are 
alarmed by a man with or without a lethal weapon; they 
fly off and return to the water’s edge when he has passed. 


> They are put up and scattered by a falcon, but soon retrace 


their way and pack once more. So far as we can judge, 
there are no palpitating hearts or nervous memories of 
dangers narrowly escaped. The resting birds are alert 
rather than nervous, instinctively on the look-out, but they 
do not anticipate trouble. Doubtless they feel that there is 
safety in numbers—many eyes on the look-out are safer 
than one pair. In the pack they shoulder one another for 
a better position; they squabble a little and bicker over 
food, but they appear to be happy and contented, and show 
no signs of fear when there is nothing visible to try their 
nerves. But above all they exhibit a trait which man 
values, a very marked sociability; in spite of slight 
differences of opinion they are certainly happiest when they 
have many companions. 
T. A. CowarD 


THE MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
AND THE “PREOIEUSE” SOOIETY 


FRrangois, Duc de La Rochefoucauld and Prince de Marcillac, 
was born at Paris on December 15, 1623, and died there on 
March 17, 1680. He belonged to one of the most ancient 
families of France, and he possessed all the daring and love of 
adventure of the old French nobility before it was finally 
crushed by the two great Cardinals, Richelieu and Mazarin, 
As might be expected, he threw himself ardently into that 
futile attempt of the noblesse to check the growing power of 
first ministers, the Fronde. He played his part in the plots 
and fighting of the period, and was, it is said, “‘ always brave, 
and generally unlucky.” He was wounded in the head at 
the battle of the Faubourg Saint Antoine in 1652, and was 
threatened with blindness. He recovered, to find that he 
had sacrificed health and fortune in a hopeless and thankless 
struggle, and he turned to what pleasures were left to him in 
the friendship of members of a charming and witty, if 
disappointed society. 

For La Rochefoucauld’s life provides the key to his work. 
He was a disappointed idealist ; no born cynic could possibly 
have written the maxims. They are too bitter, and, para- 
doxical as this may seem, come too directly from the heart. 
As a writer, he was formed by the Précieuse society, and hein 
turn helped to mould it, as he summed up its literary and 
moral creed. It was a disappointed man writing for 4 
disappointed society. The Fronde had once and for all 
killed the political power of the nobles, and, by forbidding 
them all ambition, had forced them to become a mere 
fashionable, and, if possible, literary class, Even before 
the Fronde, the corruption of society had made itself felt, 
and it was as a woman disappointed with the Court that 


Madame de Rambouillet at twenty retired to private life, | 


opened her salon, and founded the Précieuse movement 
proper. Yet it was difficult for this society of high-spirited 
men and women to relinquish the dreams of a generation 
of which Corneille, poet of courage and high resolve, was the 
prophet. They were too much influenced by the expression 
of exalted sentiments. La Rochefoucauld “ pricked the 
bubble” of their pride. 

There is a tendency in human nature, when it sees all 
the great moral values upset, or when a time of peace succeeds 


conflict, to take refuge in the small, unobtrusive things of 
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life. So it was in the English Augustan Age, after the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century ; so it was with society 
in France after the religious strife of the sixteenth century 
and after the Fronde. Man must by his nature try to 
excel in something, and when this kind of weariness is heavy 
upon him, he must needs make an idealism of the smaller 
things of life. Thus elegance of speech and behaviour tends 
to take the place of the great virtues. According to Lanson, 
the Précieuses created a new standard of beauty, namely, 
that of distinction. 


Elle ne comporte ni la bonté de cceur, ni la force de l’intelligence, mais elle 
indique certaines maniéres d’avoir ou de ne pas avoir du cceur ou de l’intelligence, 


Thus style in life and literature becomes of the first 
importance. 

This disappointment in human nature is summed up in 
the maxims of La Rochefoucauld. He seems to find a bitter 
pleasure in showing up the nakedness of what he had once, 
as an enthusiastic adherent of the Fronde, held dear. The 
maxims are a sort of refined and generalized, “‘ There’s ne’er 
a villain dwelling in all Denmark but he’s an arrant knave !”’ 
and, strange as it may appear, there is something of Hamlet 
about La Rochefoucauld. His whole system of philosophy 
seems an attack on the ideals of Corneille and his followers. 
Yet it was part of the code of the society to which La 
Rochefoucauld belonged to take its own failings calmly, and 
so in the maxims we find nothing savage, no Carlylean 
beating of the big drum of denunciation. All is polished, 
well-bred, cold. 

La Rochefoucauld attacks all the grandiose sentiments 
that the earlier half of the seventeenth century held dear. 
“Nos vertus ne sont le plus souvent que des vices déguisés,”’ 
is the basis of his philosophy—yet in justice we should notice 
that he does not say it is invariably so. Unlike the heroes 


_ of Corneille, we do not dominate our passions ; they dominate 


us: “Les passions en engendrent souvent qui leur sont 
contraires: l’avarice produit quelquefois la prodigalité, et 
la prodigalité l’avarice ; on est souvent ferme par faiblesse 
et audacieux par timidité.”’ Love is more frequent in its 
breach than its observance: “Il est du véritable amour 
comme de l’apparition des esprits: tout le monde en parle, 
mais peu de gens en ont vu.” The general feeling of the 
helplessness of man in the hands of fate, which becomes 
stronger as the century progresses, drives La Rochefoucauld 
to a Racinian idea of love: “Si on juge de l’amour par la 
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plupart de ses effets, il ressemble plus & la haine qu’é l’amitié” 
Friendship itself is a species of sublimated egoism: “Nong 
ne pouvons rien aimer que par rapport a@ nous, et nous pe 
faisons que suivre notre goat et notre plaisir quand nous 
préférons nos amis & nous-mémes; c’est néanmoins par 
cette préférence seule que l’amitié peut étre vraie et parfaite,” 
But, most startling of all to his century, La Rochefoucauld 
attacks even that chosen French virtue, courage. An 
appearance of courage is more often than not due to chanee, 
or to the fear of seeming afraid; all men fear death; an 
affected indifference is a mental narcotic with which they 
drug themselves. We can only keep from showing fear; 
we cannot keep from feeling it. ‘‘ La constance des sages 
n’est que l’art de renfermer leur agitation dans leur cceur.” 

If man is not the possessor of sublime virtues, he is the 
prey of mean passions—self-love and, most subtle of all, 
self-deception. We are prone to jealousy, vanity, and 
censoriousness: ‘‘La promptitude a croire le mal sans 
Vavoir assez examiné est un effet de lorgueil et de la paresse, 
On veut trouver des coupables, et on ne veut pas se donner la 
peine d’examiner les crimes.” Self-love and a desire to 
pose before ourselves, as well as before the world, are the 
motives of much of our finest behaviour: ‘‘ La modeération 
des hommes dans leur plus haute élévation est un désir de 
paraitre plus grands que leur fortune,” a hit, it has been 
suggested, at that consummate posewr, Mazarin. And again: 
‘*Qn aime mieux dire du mal de soi-méme que de n'a 
point parler.’’ And yet again, “ L’intérét, que !’on accuse 
de tous nos crimes, mérite souvent d’étre loué de nos bonnes 
actions.’’ We deceive ourselves about our motives at every 
turn. We are truthful in order to give weight to our words; 
we praise others to show up our own fine sentiments; ou 
very pity is self-love. “La pitié est souvent un sentiment 
de nos propres maux dans les maux d’autrui.”’ Our gratitude 
is, to quote George Eliot’s translation, “a due sense of 
favours to come,” and always there is a mean cleverness In 
our vanity: ‘‘ Nous n’avouons de petits défauts que pour 
persuader que nous n’en avons pas de grands.” All this 
applies to human nature in general, but throughout the 
maxims we get glimpses of the society of the day, of the end 
of the Fronde for instance, in the following epigram: “la 
réconciliation avec nos ennemis n’est qu’un désir de rendre 
notre condition meilleur, une lassitude de la guerre, et ue 
crainte de quelque mauvais événement.”’ And again, we fin 
a sketch of the Précieuses: ‘‘ C’est une espéce de coquettene, 
de faire remarquer qu’on n’en fait jamais.” 
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If man be a prey to the forces within himself, he is so 
equally to those without him. It was this helplessness that 
drove the society of the time to take refuge in the quiet 
pleasures of the Précieuse society, or sent them to the consola- 
tions of religion. With La Rochefoucauld, all is fortune ; 
personal merit, nothing. Injustice is universal: ‘“‘ Le mal 
que nous faisons ne nous attire pas tant de persécution et 
de haine que nos bonnes qualités,” he says, thinking, doubt- 
less, of his early enthusiasms. Meanness is everywhere: 
“ Nous promettons selon nos espérances, et nous tenons selon 
nos craintes,”’ he writes, pointing out a trait in Mazarin’s 
character. Ingratitude rules the world. La Rochefoucauld 
and his friends had risked all for Anne of Austria, only to 
find that they were allowed to sink into oblivion, while her 
old enemies were favoured. Thus of the clemency of princes 
he writes : 


Cette clémence, dont on fait une vertu, se pratique, tantét par vanité, quel- 
quefois par paresse, souvent par crainte, et presque toujours par tous les trois 
ensemble. [Even the repayment of favours may be itself ingratitude.] Le 
trop grand empressement qu’en a de s’aquitter d’une obligation est une espéce 
d’ingratitude. 


Thus La Rochefoucauld sums up the experience of the 
Précieuse society. After the Fronde, we find an aristocracy 
with no ambition and no aim, a state of affairs that must have 
been torture to one who could write, “‘ La modération est 
la langueur et la paresse de l’4me, comme |’ambition en 
est lactivité et l’ardeur.” Self-interest held sway every- 
where: ‘‘ Les hommes ne vivraient pas longtemps en société 
s'ils n’étaient les dupes les uns des autres.” 

The Précieuse society was at once the refuge and the 
revenge of these people. Overt rebellion was denied them, 
but more subtle vengeance remained: ‘“‘ Louer les princes 
des vertus qu’ils n’ont pas, c’est leur dire impunément des 
injures,’ The maxims are the ‘‘ moral testament ”’ of this 
society. The work itself is an example of these simple 
intellectual pleasures, the maxims and “ portraits” of the 
salon. It sets up as an ideal grace of body and mind. “ La 
bonne grace est au corps ce que le bon sens est & esprit,” 
says La Rochefoucauld, and again, ‘‘ Tous les sentiments 
ont chacun un ton de voix, des gestes et des mines qui leur 
sont propres; et ce rapport, bon ou mauvais, agréable ou 
désagréable, est ce qui fait que les personnes plaisent ou 
déplaisent.”” We find here a sort of cult of friendship: 
“Tl est plus honteux de se défier de ses amis que d’en étre 
trompé.” Reason should be the guide in all things. Affecta- 
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tion—and here La Rochefoucauld attacks one of the most 
frequent failings of the Précieuse society—must be shunned, 
Here, too, the author has laid his finger on the mainsprj 
of the French character in general, as well as of the sevep. 
teenth-century noblesse in particular, the spirit of emulation; 
** Le désir de mériter les louanges qu’on nous donne fortifie 
notre vertu; et celle que l’on donne a l’esprit, 4 la valeur ef 
& la beauté, contribuent ales augmenter.” In the followi 
maxim we find the aim of this society: ‘‘ Notre meérite 
nous attire ’estime des honnétes gens, et notre étoile celle 
du public.” Since the stars in their courses fought against 
these men and women, they would seek the admiration of 
the “‘honnétes gens”? whom they admired, and of whom 
La Rochefoucauld, himself their most perfect example, 
writes : 


Les faux honnétes gens sont ceux qui déguisent leurs défauts aux autres et 
& eux-mémes ; les vrais honnétes gens sont ceux qui les connaissent parfaitement 
et les confessent. 


His system of ethics was practical. We must not seek for 
perfect virtue in this world, but must make the most of 
imperfections: ‘‘ Les vices entrent dans la composition des 
vertus comme les poisons entrent dans la composition des 
remédes. La prudence les assemble et les tempére, et elle 
s’en sert utilement contre les maux de la vie.” Yet this 
society is not altogether ignoble in its desire for praise: 
*“* La magnanimité est assez définie par son nom ; néanmoins 
on pourrait dire que c’est le bon sens de l’orgueil et la voiels 
plus noble pour recevoir des louages.” And everywhere 
there is the same calm, well-bred attitude to Fate. “On 
n’est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux qu’on s’imagine.” 
For higher motives were not entirely lost sight of in the 
code of this society as summed up by La Rochefoucauld. 
Social-breeding was all-important, and good manners became, 
as indeed they are, a species of unselfishness and self-efface- 
ment, Sainte-Beuve says of La Rochefoucauld, “II avait 
pour principe ‘d’éviter surtout de parler de soi, et de % 
donner pour exemple.’”” To please others in word, deed and 
gesture was the aim of this fashionable world—itself, 8 
La Rochefoucauld probably saw, a form of self-love. Yet 
it was charming, in its own way, this society of the Précieuwse 
school. Its members retailed even gossip less for its own 
sake than for the manner of telling it. Like Lady Teazle’, 
their ill-natured remarks were made out of the purest good 
humour. And if La Rochefoucauld tore the veil from the 
face of false courage and showed her pale with fear, he also 
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pointed the way to where true courage might be found to 
a society which, whatever its faults, was not composed of 
cowards: ‘La parfaite valeur est de faire sans témoins ce 
qu’on serait capable de faire devant tout le monde.” Indeed, 
all La Rochefoucauld’s assumed cynicism fell from him when 
he met with an instance of true courage in real life. Madame 
de Sévigné tells her daughter in one of her letters that he 
wept with admiration when he heard of how the wounded 
lieutenant-general of artillery, Saint Hilaire, reproved his 
son for grieving for him when the great Turenne lay dead 
on the field. ‘‘‘ Taisez-vous, mon enfant,’ lui dit-il; 
‘voyez,... voila ce qu'il faut pleurer éternellement, ce 
qui est irréparable.’ ” 

The maxims of La Rochefoucazuld reflect also an un- 
expected side of seventeenth-century life, and even of the 
life of the Précieuse society—namely, that of Jansenism. 
Madame de Sablé, préciewse and Jansenist, saw in them a 
confirmation of the worthlessness of human nature unre- 
deemed by religion. La Rochefoucauld was not a religious 


‘man, but he seems to have been somewhat influenced by 


this view : 


Lhumilité est la véritable preuve des vertus chrétiennes: sans elle nous 
conservons tous nos défauts, et ils sont seulement couverts par l’orgueil qui les 
cache aux autres, et souvent & nous-mémes. 


He shows man as the sport of his own weakness : 


L’on fait plus souvent des trahisons par faiblesse que par un dessein formé 
de trahir. 


If La Rochefoucauld’s maxims are the ethical code of the 
Précieuse society, they form also its literary handbook. Its 
literary creed was closely connected with its creed of good 
manners. La Rochefoucauld was considered the perfect 
specimen of the honnéte homme as conversationalist. He 
was concerned more with drawing forth the opinions of others 
than with giving his own; he never interrupted; he was 
never dogmatic. What he says of the art of conversation 
applies equally to his art of writing, his maxims being a 
sort of arrested speech : 

Il ne faut jamais rien dire avec un air d’autorité, ni montrer aucune superiorité 
desprit. Fuyons les expressions trop recherchées, les termes durs ou forcés, et 
le nous servons point de paroles plus grandes que les choses. 


This idea of the proportion between word and subject is the 


ideal (despite the extravagances of Préciosité) of the best 


among the Précieuses, such as Madame de Sévigné and 
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Madame de La Fayette. It is the summing-up of seventeenth. 
century classicism. La Rochefoucauld himself has beep 
accused of using ‘‘ conceits,”’ but there are in truth very few 
of these. His style is at once moderate and sparkling, but 
wit was the chosen quality of his age, and this, as well as the 
natural bent of his mind, may have led him to seek out too 
untiringly the paradoxes of human nature. This is always 
done with an exquisite refinement, and a disconcerti 
psychological power. Lanson speaks of La Rochefoucauld’s 
genius for packing thought into short phrases, “‘ qui obligent 
Pesprit & parcourir un long cercle d’idées inexprimées,” 
Take, for example, the following famous maxim, “ L’hypo 
crisie est un hommage que le vice rend a la vertu,”’ which 
contains in itself a philosophy, and isin truth a seventeenth- 
century form of “The devils also believe and tremble,” 
This economy of words was part of the creed, literary and 
social, of a society in which to be boring was deadly sin, 
La Rochefoucauld writes : 


Comme c’est le caractére des grands esprits de faire entendre en peu de paroles 
beaucoup de choses, les petits esprits, au contraire, ont le don de beaucoup parler 
et de ne rien dire. 


Yet this seventeenth century was hard to please. The 
highest art must be concealed under apparent ease ; author 
must write with the finest literary style, and yet not give the 
impression of pedantry or of being professional writers 
Madame de Schomberg admired in La Rochefoucauli, 
“des phrases et des maniéres qui sont plutdét d’un homme ée 
la cour que d’un auteur.” The moral and literary creed 


La Rochefoucauld and of his society is summed up in the two | 
following maxims, the first dealing, as it were, with the| 


subject: ‘‘ La politesse de l’esprit consiste & penser de choses 
honnétes et délicates.”” The second defines style: “la 
galanterie de l’esprit est de dire des choses flatteuses d'une 
maniére agréable.”’ 

And always in La Rochefoucauld’s work we feel an all- 
pervading good breeding. There is nothing of the judgment 
seat about his satire ; he does not sit aloft with the sages and, 
himself exempt, blast with the lightnings of his wrath 4 
world composed of “ mostly fools.” He includes himself in 
his condemnation. He says “ we,” not ‘“ you,” and he does 
this in so witty and charming a manner that we are fain to 
forgive him for, to quote Sainte Beuve once more, putting 
finger on “‘le grand ressort du joujou humain.” 

Thus the Précieuse society took the world as they found 
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it—men corrupt, fortune changeable, their ambitions broken 
—and lived smiling and daintily on the edge of the volcano 
which was to overwhelm their descendants. They opposed 
to Fate an aristocratic disdain which La Rochefoucauld told 
them was itself an anodyne to fear, while he bade them seek 
the final courage, that of knowing themselves. His maxims 
are, ‘Le testament moral at le testament littéraire de la 
société précieuse.”” 
KATHLEEN Mary CARROLL 


A SEARCH PARTY 


I HAD come in from an out-station to spend a week-end at 
Headquarters and was staying with the District Superin. 
tendent of Police. It is always pleasant to have a change 
from thg self-contained life of a small station where there 
are only two or three Europeans, and opportunities for games 
and social relaxations are restricted, and the chief topic of 
conversation is “ shop.” 

A spell in the gay Metropolis puts new zest into life and 
furbishes up one’s wits. There are many friends to see, all 
the latest news to be heard in the club, chances of hearing 
the views of one’s official superiors at first hand on important 
topics; perhaps a game of hockey or cricket and a dance, 
and one goes back to work and the wilderness all the 
brighter. 

On this particular occasion I had been summoned to 
confer personally with my Chief on a District matter of 
some importance which could not be satisfactorily settled 
by the usual official correspondence in letters and minutes, 
The safari (journey) from my station to Headquarters took 
three days’ travelling on foot and push-bike, two nights 
being spent in camp on the way. The first two days’ safari 
was done along native roads and paths, but the last stage, 
some twenty odd miles, was made along a main P.W.D. 
road where the going, at all events in the Dry Season, was 
good. So on the Saturday morning after breakfast I hopped 
on my bike and pedalled into Headquarters, leaving my camp 
pitched over the week-end in charge of my police escort, 
and my personal boy to board the daily mail-van and follow 
me later with my clothes packed in a tin safari bath. 

I made a good passage, but it was hot, and some of the 
way hilly, and I was not sorry when I reached the B.C. 
mission on the hill at Kisubi and got a glimpse of the Lake 
and knew my journey was near its end. Soon I was at the 
outskirts of Headquarters, passing through the Indian 
bazaar with “ pie” dogs rushing out and yapping at me. 
Next, a long push up-hill past the trim police lines with 
their rows of round whitewashed huts. Mounting at the 


top, I rode along the main street, past the National Bank } 


of India, the shops, and High Court, and, turning to 
the left, free-wheeled down Station Road to the Government 


offices, where I passed the morning confabbing with my — 


Chief. 


~~ 
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The rest of the day was pleasantly spent with a cricket 
match in the afternoon, bridge at the club between sundown 
and dinner, then dinner and a small dance at the ever- 
hospitable Audit Bungalow, and the D.S.P. and I strolled 
home in the moonlit small hours of Sunday morning to 
have a bakh (gossip) over a “ night-cap” in long Bombay 
chairs before turning into bed. A strenuous and thoroughly 
appreciated day. 

Sunday breakfast was naturally a late one, eaten on my 
host’s verandah, which had a glorious view over Lake 
Victoria. Fresh sausages are unobtainable in Central Africa, 
but tinned ones with a fried egg on top make a remarkably 
good meal. After breakfast my host went down to his office 
to complete a Monthly Report, and after a pipe I put on 
“glad rags” and went to pay my respects in a morning 
call on my hostess of the night before, according to the 
Sunday custom of the country. 

At noon I was strolling up to the club, to meet the D.S.P. 
as arranged, when I met him biking furiously along the road 
with a white face. ‘“‘ Look here,”’ he said, “‘ ve just received 
the khabar (news) that X, the Head Gaoler and two convicts 
have been drowned in the Lake this morning. [ve reported 
the matter to the Chief Secretary and am off to arrange 
with the Marine people to have steam raised on the Willie 
Mac. She will take me, and a Medical Officer, and the 
Assistant District Commissioner as a search party to try 
and find two warders and a couple of convicts who are 
missing, and to recover the bodies of the other three if 
possible.” 

“Then Pll come too, if I can be of any use,” I said. 

“Yes, I wish you would; meet me at the Club for lunch 
and we will push off directly afterwards, as the ship should 
be ready to sail in a couple of hours or so,” he replied and 
dashed off. 

I went back to his bungalow and changed, and the four 
of us had lunch together and discussed the tragedy. The 
news had got round the Station, and had cast gloom over 
all, for X was a popular fellow; but there was still a faint 
hope that he might be alive, for the circumstances of the 
affair were peculiar, and the only account so far received was 


that of a native convict. 


What had happened was this. The D.S.P. had returned 
to his bungalow and presently heard a native on the 


, verandah call out “ Hodi?” (May I come in?); to his answer 


of “« Karibu”’ (Enter) there appeared at the doorway a native 
wearing the white coat and shorts marked with the broad 
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arrows of a convict ; he was without his cap, out of breath, 
labouring under excitement and his clothes hung about hin 
in wet folds. To the D.S.P.’s surprised inquiry he blurted 
out the bald statement that Bwana X and two mahby 
(convicts) had been drowned in the Lake hippo-shooting, and 
that he had come at once to tell the news ! 

Now the D.S.P. knew that X was a keen shikari and that 
he sometimes went hippo-shooting in a native canoe. The 
local gaol is situated at Kikungu on the Ntebe Promontory, 
within half a mile of the shore in the middle of a bay. The 
west point of this bay, having good soil, had been cultivated 
and the Gaol shamba (garden) there laid out for growing sweet 
potatoes for the convicts’ food. Hippo used to come out 
of the Lake at night and do considerable damage to the 
shamba, and X had great difficulty in getting good crops, 
and on one or two occasions he had taken a native canoe 
with some convicts to paddle, and had tried to slay some 
of these pests. 

The D.S.P. now managed to piece together the following 
story. It appeared that early this (Sunday) morning X 
discovered that the hippo had ravaged the potatoes during 
the night, and with his glasses he saw a school of them 
down the coast close in-shore. After breakfast he tock a 
canoe with a crew of four convicts and a couple of warder 
and his ‘303 sporting rifle, and set out after the hippo 
By this time they were out of sight: but on rounding the 
southern end of the Promontory he found them in a bay 
opposite Mu Island. The canoe crept along shore until it 
drew close to the school, who were playing about in the 
water some little way out. 

X told the crew to paddle out slowly till he could get 


close for a certain shot. They begged him to shoot from4 | 


distance as it would be dangerous to get among them. 4; 
however, wanted to make certain of a kill, for he was furious 
at the continual destruction of his crops, and hippo in the 
water offer but a small target, as only their heads appear 
above water and only the eye or ear are vital spots, and 4 
bullet will merely ricochet off their cast-iron heads. _At his 
orders the canoe was urged slowly on; presently he whispered 
to the natives to stop paddling, and he took a shot at 
hippo which came to the surface some twenty yards away. 
The whole school sank at the report, but the one he had 
shot at quickly came up again with a flurry badly wound 
and close to the canoe. X had another shot; it roared and 
thrashed and sank once more, and those in the canoe thought 
it done for. Suddenly there was a violent jar under the 
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canoe, which heaved up, and they were all flung into the 
water. The brute had come to the surface immediately 
under the canoe ! 

The convict said he swam hard away under water, and 
when he came up he saw the hippo with great gaping jaws 
take a crunch at the canoe in its death agony and then sink. 
The convict found the two warders swimming near him and 
a convict a little way off, but no sign of the others. Scared 
out of their lives the four struggled to a small island in the 
middle of the bay and scrambled out. From there they saw 
no sign of X or the two missing convicts or the hippo: 
only the broken remains of the canoe, the paddles and X’s 
waterproof floated on the surface. 

There they were, stuck half a mile from the mainland 
out of sight of the Gaol or of native villages, no canoe, and 
the school of hippo somewhere under water ! 

Presently they saw the hippo swimming away out of 
the bay and were thankful to be relieved of their presence. 
There was no chance of their being taken off by natives in 
canoes, for no craft were allowed on these waters owing to 
sleeping-sickness. The shore was infested with the tsetse 
fly (Glossina palpalis), and it and the adjacent waters were 
prohibited areas under the 8.8. Ordnance. The only course 
left to them was to swim to the shore and make their way 
back to the Gaol on foot. Unfortunately the two warders 
and the other convict were poor swimmers and could not 
make the shore unaided. The news-bringer, however, was 
a strong swimmer. 

It speaks much for the integrity of the warders and the 
docility of their charges that no idea of escape from cap- 
tivity or connivance at escape was apparently considered. 


| The news-bringer felt he could reach the shore and that it 


was safe to make the attempt, as no crocodiles infested this 
particular bay and the hippo were out of the way. He 
therefore slipped into the water, salved X’s waterproof, and 
pushed the two portions of the derelict canoe and the 
paddles near to the island, and set out for his swim to the 
mainland, leaving the other three to swim to the shore with 
the aid of the canoe. 

He reached the mainland safely and saw the others 
making slow but steady progress shorewards, the canoe 
portions and paddles acting as raft and life-buoys. Having 
tested, he set off at a jog trot across country on the quickest 
line to the D.S.P.’s bungalow to report the accident. 

This was the story the D.S.P. told us at lunch, by which 
time he had ’phoned to the Gaol and learnt from the Senior 
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Native Warder in charge that the other three had turned 
up safely, bringing identical news of the accident and X’s 
waterproof with them. 

In due course the Willie Mac cast off from the Marine 
Pier with the four of us on board and the convict, the latter 
to point out the spot where the accident had occurred. We 
reached the bay about five o’clock and anchored. Nothing 
was to be seen floating in the water, nor were there any 
hippo about; but one could see the two portions of the 
broken canoe on the shore where the others had landed, 
Besides the three ship’s-boats we had brought along two 
canoes with us, and while these were being lowered overside, 
we searched the shore and the water from the bridge with 
our glasses. Still nothing could we see. Then we each 
took charge of a boat or canoe, the skipper of the Willie 
Mac in charge of the gig, and, manned by the baharias 
(sailors), we rowed round the island and along the shore, 
—now, alas! looking only for the bodies of the three drowned 
men as it was evident that they could not be alive and had 
not floated unconscious to the island or the shore. The 
skipper took the convict in the gig and the latter pointed 
out as nearly as he could the place where the canoe was 
overturned. The skipper set the best swimmer of his crew 
to dive here, but the fellow could not reach bottom, and, with 
darkness coming down at six o’clock, we had to give up 
further search for the night. 

We continued the fruitless quest at dawn the next 
morning. Along the shore we found plenty of tsetse fly— 
like big horseflies, only their wings close over their backs 
when at rest like scissors. They came into boats and canoes 
and we killed them whenever possible, and they bit us 


whenever they could. Finally, we reluctantly gave up the | 


search at breakfast-time, hauled down the ensign to half- 
mast and headed for home. As we drew near we saw the 
Jack on the flagstaff at Government House lowered to half- 
mast and knew we were under observation. We later learnt 
the pathetic fact that X’s widow from her bungalow had 
been able through glasses to see the Willie Mac anchored 
out in the bay and had hoped every moment to see a boat 
come alongside with her husband, and when she saw our 
flag hauled down she collapsed. 

We reported the result of our search to the Chief Secretary 
and showed him the two portions of the canoe which we 
brought back with us. These, with their two jagged ends 
where the hippo had crunched the craft in two, and X's 
waterproof, and the paddles, were the only salvage of the 
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disaster. X’s rifle and glasses, the warders’ rifles and all 
else were lost. 

Some days after I returned to my station I heard that 
the Sleeping-Sickness Patrol, who had been warned to look 
out for the bodies, found them floating near the shore in 
the bay two or three days after we had made our search. 
X had a wound in his head and had evidently been struck 
by the canoe or the hippo and knocked unconscious. The 
two convicts were locked in each other’s arms. Neither 
could swim and they had evidently struggled together as 
drowning men will. 

The two surviving convicts had the terms of their sen- 
tences largely reduced in recognition of their behaviour; in 
fact the news-bringer was granted an immediate release. 

Curiously enough, on the very day that X was drowned 
in the western waters of Lake Victoria, a young Assistant 
District Commissioner set out from Kisumu, in the Kavirondo 
Gulf on the eastern side of the Lake, afloat after hippo— 
and met with the same fate! I believe his body was never 
recovered, and the presence of crocodiles in those waters 
would account for that. 

FITZURSE 


A FAMILY LEGEND 
AND SOME TRUE GHOST STORIES 


Many years have passed since my brother and I spent a \ 


summer at what is known as “ the Sutton side of Howth,” 
that side which looks across the Bay of Dublin to the long 
range of the Wicklow Mountains. Our nearest neighbours 
were the late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and his 
charming wife. One day Mrs. Mahaffy told me that she 
had had a visit from Lord Howth, who appeared much 
agitated and said that he was feeling rather nervous, as, 
when he was passing through the hall of the castle, a rat 
ran across it just before him, “and I fell prone! You 
know,”’ he added, “‘ there is a rat connected with our family.” 
Mrs. Mahaffy did not know it, and I also had never heard 
the story; but some years later the circumstance was 
recalled to my mind by seeing an article on the subject in 
some Dublin evening paper. Years again rolled by, and 
then, as I was looking over the contents of a box in which 
I had stored away old newspaper cuttings and other papers, 
I found the notes I had taken of the strange story of Lord 
Howth’s rat—a story even more weird and strange than 
that of the Gormanstown foxes which I told in the National 
Review a few years ago. 

The stories (for there are two of them) differ from each 
other in many respects and are as follows : 

The founder of the family, Sir Almeric de Tristram 
(it was a descendant of his who took the name of St. Lawrence 
in accordance with a vow), landed at Howth in the year 
1117, and, having driven off the Danes, who were then in 
possession of the promontory (generally called “‘ the Island”), 
built for himself a castle, the ruins of which now alone 
remain. 

One night a fearful storm raged along the coast. A vessel 
was seen to be in distress, and the Baron, with some of his 
retainers, went down to the beach to see if by any means 
they could save the ship, or at least any of the crew that 
might have been washed ashore. Nothing was to be seen 
except a kind of raft on which lay a lady, with a large wooden 
chest by her side. The raft had been cast up on the beach, 
and the Baron, directing his men to carry the chest up to 
the castle, offered hospitality to the shipwrecked lady. — 

Although the Baron repeatedly asked her to marry him, 


— me 


go ™ «4 
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| the lady always refused, and urged him to seek another 
| pride. To this he at last consented, and became engaged 


to the daughter of a neighbouring chieftain. The day for 
the wedding drew near, and one evening the strange guest 
bound a ribbon embroidered with curious devices on the 
Baron’s arm, telling him always to wear and guard it 
carefully, as it was the luck of the family. After that she 
disappeared and was never seen again. 

The marriage took place and the Baron brought home 
his bride. Before long her curiosity was aroused by the 
ribbon with strange devices which the Baron always wore, 
and of which he would give no explanation. She watched 
for an opportunity, which at last presented itself. One night, 
the Baron having fallen into a deep sleep, she carefully 
took the band off his wrist and carried it over to the fire 
in order to try to decipher the mystic characters by its light ; 
but when bending over the band she incautiously held it 
too close to the flame, it ignited, and was in a moment 
completely burned away. The Baron was naturally much 
distressed, for, he said, all his good luck would now forsake 
him. 

Shortly after this the Baron gave a great feast to the 
neighbouring chieftains. In the midst of the festivities a 
sound as if from a pack of hounds in full cry was heard, and 
all the dogs in the castle dashed into the banqueting hall 
in pursuit of a wretched little rat which leaped up on the 
table and looked imploringly at the Baron, as if begging 
him to save its life. He took pity on the poor little creature 
and ordered the hounds to be driven off. From that time 
the rat never left him, and “to follow as closely as Lord 
Howth’s rat’ became a proverb signifying all that is faithful 
and devoted. His wife and her brother, however, hated 
the animal, and, as he would not allow it to be killed, per- 
suaded him to get rid of it by crossing the sea. After much 
persuasion they induced him to do so, but when they arrived 
in France the first thing he saw was the rat lying on his bed. 
They then persuaded him to go to Marseilles, but soon after 
he arrived there the rat, wet and weary, came into his room 
and sat down before the fire to dry itself. Upon this, the 
Baron’s brother, who was there, took up the poker and killed 
it with one blow. A loud cry was heard, and the Baron, 
moaning ‘‘ You have killed me!”’ fell lifeless to the ground. 

This is the legend as given by C. L. Adams in his work 
on The Ancient Castles of Ireland. Miss Gould, in Pic- 
turesque Dublin, Old and New, tells it differently. The two 
accounts are worth comparing. Miss Gould’s is as follows: 
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At some remote period a terrific storm raged over the 
promontory of Howth, and in the morning, when its fury 
had somewhat abated, a raft, on which lay the unconscious 
form of a lovely young woman, floated towards the shore, 
She spoke a language that no one could understand, and 
was taken up to the castle, where she was received with all 
courtesy and attention. In time she learned to speak the 
Irish language and became the Baron’s wife. She refused 
to give any account of her antecedents, and before consenting 
to marry him, she made him swear on the Four Gospels that 
he would allow her to visit her friends for a certain number 
of days every year, and that no questions were to be asked 
as to where she went, or what she did during those days, 
This went on for some years, and nobody remarked that 
during the lady’s absence a small and rather peculiar rat 
followed the Baron wherever he went, even getting into 
his bed. In time Lord Howth became quite fond of the 
little animal, and missed it even when rejoicing at his lady's 
return. 

She was away on her usual holiday when some 
distinguished visitors arrived at the castle and were received 
with hospitality. One evening the Baron gave a great feast 
in their honour, and during the festivities one of the guests, 
happening to see a small rat under his host’s chair and 
thinking to do him a service, drew his rapier and killed it. 
Immediately piercing shrieks were heard from a room which 
was usually the apartment of the lady of the castle. All 
the party rushed to the spot, and found her lying on her 
bed in the agonies of death. 

Both these stories have the same fundamental root. 
In each of them a fearful storm breaks over the rocky coast 
of Howth, and a beautiful lady lying on a raft is washed 
ashore and taken to the Baron’s castle. Here the difference 
begins: In the first version the stranger refused to marry 
the Baron and urged him to take the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring chieftain for his wife, but left before the marriage 
took place; in the second, she married the Baron but 
stipulated that she was to be allowed leave of absence every 
year, during which time it appears she took the form o 
arat. There, too, is a difference: in the first story the rat 
does not appear till the amulet has been burnt, and it 8 
the lord, and not the lady, who dies when the rat 3 
killed. 

The rat is sometimes described as brown, sometimes 
as white, but was always supposed to appear before aly 
calamity was about to befall the house of St. Lawrence 
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I have not been able to ascertain whether it was seen before 
the death of the last Earl of Howth, which occurred some 
years ago, but his only brother was taken ill and died not 
long after he told Mrs. Mahaffy he had seen a rat run across 
the hall of the castle. 


From such weird tales to ghosts is an easy transition. 
A friend who appears to have been over the greater part of 
the world has given me some rough notes of strange stories 
told her by friends at different times. One of these is a 
pathetic tale of the ghost of a faithful little dog. 

A nurse my friend knew had received her training in 
the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road. When she was 
a probationer there, many years ago, the “ poor pros.” had 
to work very hard, everything, except scrubbing the floors, 
being done by them. At the time she spoke of, this nurse 
was on night duty in a small ward on the ground-floor 
known as “ The Elizabeth Ward.” (The hospital has been 
so much changed that she does not know whether it still 
exists.) It contained only about half-a-dozen beds, and 
it was the rule that the nurse in charge should go over to 
the main building once or twice in the night to make up the 
fires in the nurses’ quarters in order that there should be 
hot water for the early tea. This was always a kind of 
nightmare to her, as the way led through a cold, dismal 
theatre, in which, the nurses declared, sighs and groans 
were often heard; though, as she said, the only sounds she 
heard were those of her feet as she hurried past the dead- 
house, its dim light making the silence more oppressive, 
and she was always glad to get back to her cheery little 
ward, 

One warm, moonless night in late summer she had just 
returned from one of these excursions. All was quiet. 
Her patients, five or six in number, were sleeping peacefully. 
She lowered the gas and sat down before the fire to rest, 
leaving, as usual, the door partly open for the sake of 
ventilation. Suddenly she looked up, and to her surprise 
saw a small dog, something like a Dalmatian (greyish-white 
with black spots), standing inside the half-open door. Being 
fond of dogs, she was delighted at the idea of having it to 
share her loneliness, but all her attempts to attract its atten- 
tion were in vain; it remained perfectly motionless, 
apparently quite unconscious of her presence, and in a 
few minutes disappeared—how, she could not understand. 
At one moment it was standing in the half-open door, in 
the next it had vanished. She rose and went outside, but 
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no trace of it was to be seen, and what appeared most strange 
was how the animal could have got into the hospital, as the 
large outer gate was always locked at night and a porter 
in charge. Thinking that it might have made its way in 
during the day, she took the opportunity of having some 
business in the dispensary, which was near the outer gate, 
to ask the porter whether a small dog, such as she described, 
had gone in during the previous day, but he declared that 
it was quite impossible, as if a dog had passed in through the 
gate he must have seen it. The nurses all declared it was 
pure imagination, but this she could not believe, and as she 
was soon afterwards changed to another ward on day duty, 
she gave up thinking any more about it. 

A few months later a former nurse came to the hospital 
to see a sick friend. Happening to hear some allusion to 
the mysterious dog, she asked of which ward they spoke, 
and what the dog was like. When they told her, she 
exclaimed, “‘ How very strange! When I was a young girl 
I worked in that ward as a probationer, and often heard 
the nurses speak of a patient, an old man who died in the 
Elizabeth Ward in very sad and peculiar circumstances. 
They did not mention his name, but spoke of his dog, which 
was apparently his only friend, and which never left him 
day or night. When he died the dog was quite inconsolable, 
moaning and howling most pitifully. It was small, and 
spotted black and white, just as you describe, and,” she 
added, ‘“‘I never went into that ward without thinking of 
the poor, faithful little animal, but I never expected to hear 
of it again! How little we know of the Beyond!” 

‘** But,” objected one of the nurses, ‘‘ why should it have 
come from the ‘ Beyond’? Might it not be still alive ?” 

‘* That is impossible,” said the old nurse. ‘It is more 
than thirty years since I heard the story, and it happened 
long before that.” 

To one who loves animals there is something indescribably 
pathetic in the thought of the faithful little ghost seeking 
in vain for the master to whom he had been so devoted during 
their lives. 


Were fauns and satyrs merely the product of medieval 
imagination or had they ever any real existence? In one 
of his early books Mr. E. F. Benson introduces an imaginary 
Pan, and Mrs. Tweedale, in her interesting Ghosts I have 
Seen, relates how she was told by the late Lady Henry 
Grosvenor (born Miss Erskine) how she, when a child of 
seven years old, was playing with a little companion out 
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_ of doors. ‘The nurse had risen from her seat among the 


er 
—— 


heather and had wandered some distance away. A few 
moments afterwards the children heard a rustling in some 
pushes near, and a huge creature, much bigger than a goat, 
that walked upright, crossed the road in front of them and 
plunged into the bushes beyond. Both children were 
terrified and screamed loudly, but the nurse, who came to 
them at once, scolded them for their fears, saying that no 
such animal as they described—having two legs, and covered 
with shaggy hair from the waist downward, with smooth 
skin like a man from the waist upward—ever existed. 
As they were crossing the road on their way home, they 
saw the track of a two-footed creature clearly defined in 
the dust. They all ran, and the nurse never took them near 
that place again. Lady Henry said that she attributed 
the apparition to the fact that she and her companion were 
playing close to the site of an old Roman Camp, and that 
the road was an old Roman road. 

An equally strange story was told me by a friend 
who heard it from the wife of a clergyman many years ago. 
This lady said that when she was quite a young girl her 
parents took a nice house with a good garden and grounds 
near Okehampton, and they were busily engaged in 
unpacking and arranging their furniture in the different 
rooms. One of the reception-rooms on the ground-floor 
was particularly bright and attractive, with two long 
windows opening on to the flower garden, but no sooner 
had she entered it than she exclaimed ‘“‘ Oh, come out of 
this!”” The others asked why she did not like the room, 
but she could give no explanation—she could only feel the 
presence of something evil, and was terrified. In vain her 
family reasoned and argued with her; nothing would induce 
her to enter that room ; and, as the house was a large one, 
they agreed to shut it up and convert it into a sort of store- 
room, which was always kept locked and seldom opened. 

Two years passed, and the girl had almost forgotten her 
dread of the mysterious room, when something stored in it 
was wanted and she ran to fetch it. As soon, however, as 
she got inside the door, she was seized with the same horror, 
and looking across the room, she distinctly saw a strange 
creature, half human, half an animal, partly covered with 
long hair and with terrible eyes, crouching in a corner. 
One glance was enough, and she rushed to the door calling 
loudly to the others, but when they reached the room the 
“thing” had disappeared! It could not have left by the 
door, and both the windows were barred. The family did 
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not stay long, but left the house soon afterwards. My 
friend said that the girl told her she was shown over the house 
some time later, and there was then nothing “ ghostly’ 
or “‘ creepy ”’ about it. 


Another “true ghost story’ was told by the wife of a 
police constable in Dublin. A lady she knew went on a 
visit to some friends in the South of Ireland. While with 
them she received a letter from an old friend, who wrote: 
‘“*T have just heard where you are; will you do me a kind- 
ness? I own a country house in your neighbourhood; 
it has been untenanted for years and is, I fear, in a sad 
state of decay. I know you are a good walker; will you 
go and look at it for me? The key is kept in a cottage near 
the gate.” The lady started one fine afternoon, taking a 
little terrier with her. The house was much farther off 
than she expected, and the shadows were lengthening when 
she got to the avenue * gate. She got the key from the 
cottage and walked up to the house. It was a fine old 
place, with lovely trees. When she got up to the house 
she opened the front door and found herself in an old- 
fashioned black-and-white tiled hall. The little dog, which 
had been bounding on in front, suddenly stopped, put its 
tail down, and slunk behind her. She opened the door of 
what she believed to be the dining-room. It was a fine room, 
with dark, old-fashioned furniture. The dog refused to 
enter it, and, to her surprise, she saw a tall gentleman 
standing in front of her. She went forward, intending to 
ask what was his business there, but he quickly crossed the 
room to a recess at the farther end of the fireplace, and, 
lifting a curtain, disappeared behind it. Convinced that 
the visitor had no business there, she followed, but when 
she lifted the curtain she saw nothing but a recess filled 
with bookshelves. She explored no farther, but, as it was 
getting late, she returned the key to the cottager and walked 
home. 

When she told her friends what she had seen, they 
exclaimed: “That is the haunted house!” and told her 
that it had been vacant for years, as nobody would take it. 
They said the neighbours believed in the appearance, from 
time to time, of a former owner of the place, a gentleman 
of the Stuart Period. He was a well-known Royalist and 
a price had been set on his head. One night, however, he 
was tracked to that room by Cromwell’s soldiers, but before 


* In Ireland the carriage drive up to a countty house is invariably called 
“the avenue,” whether there are trees along it or not. 
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| he could reach the secret passage at the back of the recess 


they ran him through with their swords. 

Another “‘ spook” seen in the same house is that of a 
black boy. The story goes that a little black “ buttons” 
was very cruelly treated by the family with whom he lived, 
and was in some way “done to death.” Some time later 
a new tenant, having a large party of visitors in the house, 
put a little niece to sleep in a small room in the attic. In 
the middle of the night the child rushed into her aunt’s room, 
crying that a black boy was walking round her bed. Since 
that time the room has been untenanted. 

But enough of ghosts. It appears strange that inanimate 
objects such as mirrors, picture frames, and suchlike should 
be the mediums for conveying warnings of impending 
accidents or deaths; but I have heard of several instances 
of the kind. In her very interesting book, Memories and 
Base Details, Lady Angela Forbes tells how Lord Kitchener, 
who was a believer in Spiritualism, was told by Count 
Hansen (“‘Cheiro”’), shortly before leaving the country, 
that his death would be a sudden one, but that he need not 
anticipate its being on the field of battle, and that Lord 
Kitchener had said that if anything happened to him he 
would give him a sign. At the very hour that the Hampshire 
went down, Count Hansen was sitting in the music-room 
of his house in the country. At one end of the room was a 
large hatchment nailed securely to the wall. For no reason 
whatever it fell with a crash, cleft in two as if by an axe. 
Count Hansen immediately concluded that something had 
happened to Lord Kitchener, and that this was the promised 
sign. 

A very similar occurrence took place at Scarvagh House, 
co. Down. A large and long mirror in a carved mahogany 
frame hangs against the wall of the polished-oak staircase. 
As some doubts were entertained as to whether the wire 
by which it was suspended was sufficiently strong, the mirror 
was taken down and fresh wire and rings put in; the hooks 
on the wall were also strengthened before replacing it. A 
year after this was done, my brother-in-law, the late Mr. 
Henry Thomson, of Scarvagh House, and formerly M.P. 
for Newry, who had been very ill for some time, became 
much worse, and the evening before his death, which 
took place on December 31, 1916, the mirror fell on the 
stairs and the glass was split in two from the top to the 
bottom. 

My friend Mrs, Bland told me that the night before her 
mother’s death a large picture in the dining-room fell to 
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the floor with a crash, and that a cousin had told her that 
something of the kind always happened before a death in 
their family. 

It is a mystery, this strange connection with inanimate 
objects—a mystery which we can never expect to have 


solved in this life. 
A. H. SINGLETON 


CHANG-TSO-LIN 


ONCE upon a time, not a generation ago, there was a Tartar 
leader named, or at least pronounced, Jong-tsor-Lin. Driven 
out of China, he assembled his followers in the Mongolian 
uplands and pointed out that there were two ways of making 
a profitable livelihood—first as bandits and second as police. 
He recommended them to adopt the second, under his 
leadership, and to combine it with the first. He proposed 
to proclaim a protectorate for all villages which would 
pay him a tribute, and at the same time to sack and plunder 
all those that refused to pay his just demands as head of 
the Mongolian police. By this means he soon amassed 
considerable wealth and power. His fame spread to the 
Yamen of the Governor-General, or Tu Chun of Mongolia, 
who sent a messenger inviting Chang to the Yamen and 
promising to make him at once a Major-General in the 
Chinese service. But Chang was better as he was, and 
suspected further promotion of a less desirable character. 

At the same time Chang thought the proposal well 
worth cautious investigation. Accordingly he called his 
staff and told them the message. 

“Which of you,” said he, “ will take my name and go 
on this invitation to the Manchurian Yamen? If the Tu 
Chun is not acting in good faith you have only to tell him 
that you are not the real Chang, but only one of my Staff 
whose knowledge may be useful to the Tu Chun. You 
will then be safe. If, on the other hand, you are well 
treated and become a Major-General, you have only to take 
the first opportunity of informing me and every opportunity 
of supporting my interests.” 

But the wise men of his Staff were well content as they 
were, and did not favour Chang’s proposal. There was, 
however, a clever young Chinaman, also called Chang, who 
saw his way to something good and agreed to personate 
Chang-tso-Lin. He was duly received by the Tu Chun, 
and made a Major-General in the Chinese Service and given 
an important command, where he soon became a full General. 
He took very good care of his former master’s interests, 
which were also his own, but did not otherwise communicate 
with him. Chang-tso-Lin, however, sent him orders to 
teport himself at once at his headquarters. But young 
Chang, who had by this time consolidated himself in a 
position, and with an army far superior to that of his former 
master, sent word by the messenger that he was now the 
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veritable Chang-tso-Lin, General in the Chinese Army; and 
that the messenger was to inform his master that he now 
should adopt the name of Hai pei Chi or something of that 
kind, otherwise it would be the worse for him. The rea] 
Chang-tso-Lin had no option but to obey, and like a true 
Chinaman bided his time. 

The new Chang-tso-Lin became in due course Tu Chun of 
Manchuria and all-powerful in the provinces north of Peking, 
His policy ran contrary to that of the puppet Emperor 
and his weak advisers. Consequently the latter dispatched 
a Major-General with a trainful of trustworthy troops to 
arrest and bring him to Peking. When the special train 
arrived at the frontier station in Manchuria, a town of some 
importance under the rule of Chang-tso-Lin, it came to a 
stop, and the Major-General put his head out of the window 
to know what the hell was the meaning of this. To his 
surprise he saw nobody but a little man in mufti with a 
small stick, walking up and down the platform. 

This little man explained that the station was surrounded 
by thousands of his own troops (for he was none other than 
the Tu Chun Chang-tso-Lin), but that such was his regard 
for the minority, and so great his veneration for the person 
of the Emperor, that he would guarantee the safe retum 
to Peking of the Major-General and the men in the special 
train. The train, thereupon, returned as it came, without 
Chang. Before very long, however, he was at open war 
with the ministry and another great Tu Chun named Wu, 
and his troops were drawn up in a position dominating 
Peking. The defeat of General Wu was expected hourly 
in China and Europe, and with his defeat the empire or 
supremacy of Chang was assured. However, homme pro- 
pose, mais le bon Dieu dispose. The troops of Chang 
rested entirely on their right, which was held by Hai pei 
Chi, formerly Chang-tso-Lin. His time had now come; he 
went over to General Wu, and Chang lost the battle, and 
withdrew his troops north of the Great Wall. 

Hai pei Chi lived comfortably in Peking for at least 
eighteen months under the protection of General Wu.* 

Truly they manage things better in China. 


SrePHEeN L. Norris 
(Major R.E. retired) 


* The above tale is current in China to-day, and at least this fact of the 
old bandit’s residing under the protection of the present ministry in Peking 
is certain. Others, however, can bide their time, and the day of reckoning 
for his treachery may not be far distant. 


A LONDONER’S GLIMPSE OF SHEFFIELD 


Tue Londoner or countryman who goes to see such places 
as Glasgow, Sheffield, Rotherham, Mexborough, or Bolton 
will probably have a good deal of difficulty in understanding 
how such towns ever came to be built, and he will make, 
perhaps, a kind of amazed effort to reconcile these shabby, 
huddled, grim, and indescribably grimy places with the tastes 
and aspirations of mid-Victorian people as he knows them 
already in literature and the arts. Surely the Victorians 
were romantic, liked everything that was medieval, had a 
strong—even a sentimental—feeling for colour, and so strong 
a Ruskin-bred hatred of uniformity that the plain, open 
countenance of a Georgian mansion, or the horizontal 
severities of a square or a terrace by the brothers Adam 
appeared repellently stiff and formal. Whence, then, the 
dreary rectangularities of mid-Victorian Glasgow, the uni- 
formities of some parts of Birmingham? The answer is 
that our forefathers looked upon these places as anadventure ; 
it was the Klondike spirit that built these towns. The 
intricate spinning jennies intoxicated and mesmerized them, 
and they thought in terms of those shining, shimmering 
miles of calico, in truck-loads of glossy coal, and shining 
phalanxes of steel knives. Everywhere they assumed 
identity of maximum and optimum; it was worsted that 
was wanted and more worsted, knives and more knives. 
Emphasis was upon the coal, and not upon the children who 
warmed their hands at it. To those who are not used to it 
the English manufacturing town presents a very strange 
spectacle. Let us take Sheffield, for instance, which, unlike 
the cotton towns, is a fairly compact place, for not only the 
rich man in his car, but the poor woman in her tram, can— 
she and her children—get out on to the moorlands in half 
an hour or so. But Sheffield again is, or was just before the 
war, a veryrich city, and we may take the boast of so many 
of its inhabitants of the ease with which you can get out of it 
as something of a confession of failure. What else besides 
getting out of the town can a young person do there on a 
fine Sunday afternoon or a winter’s evening ? There are a 
few tennis courts—hard, of course, for owing to the smoke 
grass is as difficult to grow in Sheffield as an orchid, and turf 
far too precious to be used for tennis. There is no boating, 
for if there were the smoke would make the water scum- 
covered. Or suppose it were the evening, there would, of 
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course, always be that admirable institution, the cinema, to 
go to. (What our industrial towns must have been like 
before the introduction of the cinemas it is difficult to 
imagine.) But there is no good municipal hall in Sheffield 
where music can be heard cheaply. If the young woman 
we are imagining were of an intellectual turn of mind she 
could belong to a literary and dramatic society, but there ig 
no good small repertory theatre which she could make a habit 
of frequenting, and if she were of more frivolous tastes, 
hardly any facilities for what is perhaps the best of pastimes 
for an office worker or for anyone with a sedentary job— 
dancing. There is not even a really good tea-shop to make a 
little oasis of gaiety. Yet Sheffield is better than Coatbridge 
or Motherwell or Burnley. 

Compare this list with what you could compile in almost 
any French or Italian town. Take Avignon, for an instance, 
a little place of about a quarter Sheffield’s wealth and 
importance. Here there is a huge opera house, ugly and 
“Third Empire,” it is true, but tremendously gay in feeling 
and treatment ; there is also a theatre and four or five good 
cinemas. The shops are admirable and their windows 
exceedingly cheerful, and at two or three little tea-shops 
cakes as good as those of Paris can be bought, as well as the 
dried fruits of the country. Besides the tea-shops there 
are five or six open-air cafés. In some French towns the 
cafés even give cinematograph shows, and for threepence or 
fourpence you may sit and drink your aperatif or your little 
cup of coffee, and thrill over the vicissitudes and dilemmas of 
a screen love affair. But in the typical English industrial 
town, such as we are considering, the atmosphere makes out- 
door recreation of any sort practically impossible. 

In such places as Belfast, Burnley, Wigan (and I believe 
the Potteries), there is even less gaiety than in Sheffield. 
The people who live there even begin to look drab and shabby 
themselves. The dress of the women spoils so easily and— 
echoing their general surroundings—nobody bothers to be 
smart. You would feel a fool in a Sheffield street in your best 
clothes, and, frivolous though it sounds, I believe most women 
after a moment’s thought will agree that this is a very good 
rough test of a town’s success in the scheme of things. 

Consider what are the towns and civilizations of the 
past that we admire. Such places as Athens and Rome, o 
the medieval cities of Florence and Venice, come into ou 
minds at once, and when we visualize these places, we 
visualize the people as being not only intelligent, but also 
beautiful to look on as their cities. These towns were not 
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mere money-making machines; they were places to live in. 
Athens and Florence, like the mother of the Gracchi, could 

int to their children and say, “These are my jewels,” 
and here I think we women are particularly concerned. In 
my opinion we are the proper guardians of the amenities— 
of the gracious things that make a life and a civilization worth 
having. 

Now, we each of us have some image, however vague, of 
the Golden Age stored up in our minds, and to each of us the 
chief part in that image is almost certainly played by beauty, 
cheerfulness, and gaiety. You may see your “ fortunate 
isles” as a picture by Fragonard, and I as some classical 
scene, or as Bretons dancing by the roadside, but however 
we see it, there will be three or four elements common to all 
our scenes. There will be a grassy space, there will be 
music, and there will be happy and beautiful young people 
at play or at ease. 

Why not resolve, in your dealings with your own town 
(even if the thought makes you laugh at first), to try to keep 
some such vision in your mind? Why need it be such a 
far cry from Sheffield to Arcadia ? After all, we are a great 
deal richer and more powerful and more victorious over 
Nature than any of the old civilizations that threw off these 
flowers of life. 

We have, of course, got an old unhappy tradition of 
Puritanism in England—lI call it unhappy because we have 
forgotten the spirit of Puritanism and only keep its forms. 
We have lost the spiritual intensity that made Cromwell’s 
Tronsides splendid, and all we remember of them is their 
detestation of the Maypole. The Ironside hated the Maypole 
because he feared interruption in his service as a soldier of 
the Lord, but nowadays we have his spirit only in a meaning- 
less echo. People are considered serious and right-minded 
when they say, ‘“‘ I don’t approve of the cinema,” or “ Young 
people dance far too much nowadays.” 

Now, if we look facts clearly in the face we shall see that 
that is not true. Certainly, some young people dance too 
much, but young people as a whole dance far too little. 
Some people go to theatres, cinemas, and music-halls too 
much, but taken as a whole, people don’t go nearly enough. 
We complain sometimes that there are too many chars-a-banc, 
but as a whole people don’t get out of their cities and learn 
to know the countryside enough. The reader may object 
that this ‘craze for pleasure” is new, and that in old days 
people got on very well without so much junketing, and why 
can’t they do the same now ? And here I should like to make 
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two points. The first is, that if we really consider the lives 
of not so much our forefathers as our fore-grandfathers, we 
shall see that, in fact, they had a great deal of pleasure 
and a great deal of excitement. My second point is, that the 
sort of work that people do nowadays is of such a kind that 
it must be compensated for by a great deal of outside activity, 
People engaged in monotonous office or industrial work need 


recreation in which they can express themselves. They need | 


it so much that if they don’t have it they take to any social 
activities. Almost all experienced rescue, temperance, and 
other welfare workers will tell you that as facilities for reason- 
able amusement go up, vice and drink go down, and that it is 
the gay and cheerful town that presents the white gloves to 
the judge at assize. I even read a book recently (it was on 
the cheerful subject of crime and insanity), in which the 
author made a distinction between what he called “ festive 
drinking” and “industrial drinking.” By industrial 
drinking he meant the hopeless soaking of the youth or man 
who has nowhere to go in the evenings except the public 
house. In old days people worked longer hours, but they 
worked at jobs that occupied them very much more fully. 
You made a saddle, you made a pair of boots, you followed 
through the whole process of bread-making and watch- 
making. Nowadays, the man or woman makes one part of 
a carburettor, or one screw of a watch, or taps out on a type- 
writer almost incomprehensible letters about ‘‘ Yours of 
even date to hand,” or “‘ contents noted.”’ This sort of task 
gives no scope at all for the workers’ individuality. The 
solution is obviously to work less long at it and to have the 
eight, or even Lord Leverhulme’s six-hour day. But the 
difficulty is that at present our civilization has not adapted 
itself so as to occupy profitably and agreeably the workers’ 
increased leisure. For the point is that in this leisure-time 
the worker needs the variety, the activity, the romance, and 
colour, and the scope for individual self-expression which 
his or her work does not give. The worker needs, that is, to 
take part in sports and games, to use his mind over books and 
literature, or as a practitioner of some of the other arts, or 
as a spectator or auditor of music, the theatre, or the cinema. 
If there are no facilities for this necessary exercise the worker 
will either become dull and lifeless, or will turn to anti-social 
activities according to his or her temperament. 

Our towns have, in fact, got to be places to live in as well 
as places to work in, or our population will deteriorate m 
body and mind instead of improving. The reader who agrees 
with me will find it easy to help forward this positive work of 
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making our towns into home towns. If in your own town or 
village there is a movement for setting up a dancing hall or 
arranging a series of inexpensive dances in an existing hall 
this winter, then encourage that movement, go and dance 
there yourself, or encourage your friends to go there, so that 
it may be “ well conducted ” and “ the fashion,” and so that 
the nicely brought up girl benefits from it as well as her less 


careful sister. 


Or, if your taste is for the theatre, see if you cannot get 
together some friends and run a little repertory theatre, 
not necessarily for charity ; the theatre is good in itselt and 
needs no excuse. 

If you have influence at a school, try and get folk-dancing 
taught to the children, or help in the musical part of the work, 
perhaps by getting up a concert where the children will hear 
really good performers, or help the schoolmaster or school- 
mistress to get up a children’s play this Christmas. 

Or you might specialize in the cinema industry. Why not 
club together with like-minded friends and try to see that in 
at least one small cinema in your town the really good films 
are shown—‘‘ The Street,” ‘“‘ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligarri,”’ 
“The Niebelungslied,” and so forth. The proprietor is 
anxious to give the public what it wants, and if the public 
would only insist on good stuff it would get it. 

Old Gradgrind made our towns, and now it is time that 
we of this generation—the women especially—re-made them 
in the semblance of their own homes, convenient, clean, 
and, most important of all, gay and cheerful. 


A. WILLIAMS-ELLIs 


CORRESPONDENCE SEOTION 


A PROTEST FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review 


Srr,—It is a curious fact that so few English magazines do justice to both 
France and the United States, however fair they may be to one or the other 
of these nations. Yet the future peace of the world depends upon perfect 
sympathy, understanding, and co-operation between Great Britain, America, 
and France. 

I am led to these reflections by the editorials “ Talking through their 
hats,” and ‘Bryan and Wall Street,” and an article by “ Centurion” 
(‘‘ Lest We Remember ”’) in the August number of the National Review. 

I quite agree that the American colonies ought to have shared in the 
expenditure incurred by the Mother Country for their benefit and safety 
in the war fought with the France of Louis XV. No doubt their reasons 
for not doing so were the same as those which, to-day, prevent the Colonies 
and Dominions from paying their full share towards the cost of maintenance 
of the Army and Navy of the British Empire. 

It is possible that Germany, if victorious, would have levied an indemnity 
of £6,000,000,000 on the United States, but it is generally agreed that, 
without American aid, the war would have dragged on at least a year 
longer, and that the cost of a year’s fighting would have been immense. 
This expense was saved to England ; and that it was, in part, shouldered 
by America is shown by the fact that, according to the estimate of Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres of the U.S. Army, as quoted and adapted by André 
Tardieu, and differing ‘“‘in no material respect from such official figures 
as are available,” the war expenditure of the United States was equivalent 
to 160 milliards of francs, only 30 milliards less than that of Great Britain. 
But it is presumptuous for us to argue as to which nation deserves the credit 
of winning the war, seeing that France’s loss in men was 610,000 greater 
than that of England, and 1,249,000 greater than that of the United States. 

Personally, I have always thought that America should not have lent 
money to the Allies, but should have paid them subsidies as England did 
to some of the small German States during the wars of the eighteenth 
century. In 1918 there was a strong sentiment in favour of changing 
the loans to gifts, and I saw an audience of hard-headed Pennsylvanian 
farmers, who, up to that time, had probably never given a moment's 
thought to Europe, madly applaud a speaker who urged the cancellation 
of the French debt. But no sooner did these suggestions appear the 
American Press than leading Frenchmen and Englishmen protested that 
their countries were too proud to accept charity, that they could and would 
repay. Thus spurned, the generous enthusiasm of the Americans passed, 
and, in the face of the burden of high Federal and State taxes, has never 
returned. ; 

The money for the loans to the Allies came, not from a surplus n 
the national Treasury, but from sums raised, often through great self- 
denial, by rich and poor alike. Every citizen subscribed to the Liberty 
Loans ; not to do so stamped a man as a pauper or a pro-German. 
The investment represents a loss to many people, since the highest rate 
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of interest is but 4# per cent., and the general rate of other securities 
is at least 6 per cent. The rate of interest paid by England to the United 
States is not as high as the average rate paid on the Liberty bonds; the 
difference is borne by the United States Treasury and raised by taxation. 
Nor is it as high as that demanded by the British Government from 
Australia. The Atlantic Monthly for January 1924 says: ‘‘ In December 
1922 the British war debt to the United States, with arrears of interest 
to date, was $7,600,000,000. It is estimated that the present value of that 
debt under the funding arrangement is $3,500,000,000, whence it is apparent 
that we did not act perfect Shylock in that affair.” The wealth of Great 
Britain has been a tradition for so many years that it is hard to realize 
that she is now poor, more especially since she was able to make a large 
loan to Austria, and Mr. MacDonald has just been gambling with her 
funds by guaranteeing a loan to the Soviet Government. If she is rich 
enough to finance her enemies and enter into risky speculations, is it 
unreasonable to expect her to pay her debts to her friends? Mr. Bonar 
Law’s plan suggested the reduction of the German reparations debt to the 
equivalent of $12,500,000,000, and the cancellation of about $7,000,000,000 
of the debt of the Allies to Great Britain—in other words, he proposed 
that his country should pay part of the German reparations. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Americans thought that England might as well 
pay her own debts as those of Germany. 

While it is true that many American manufacturers made much money, 
between 1915 and 1917, from war contracts, yet their profits were later 
swallowed up by the heavy taxation necessary to cover the cost of their 
country’s participation in the conflict. Moreover, their losses, during the 
first six months of the war, when trade was at a standstill, and soup kitchens 
had to be established to save the unemployed from starvation, had been 
very heavy. Many formerly prosperous undertakings have never recovered 
from the effects of the war ; railways and copper-mines have been obliged 
greatly to reduce their dividends. 

Before the disarmament conference the United States was in a position 
to gain control of the seas. True, such control would have been unnecessary 
and unwise ; nevertheless, by the Washington Agreement, she not only 
promised to forgo the attempt to attain it, but gave up the right to construct 
the naval bases needed to enable her to defend her possessions in the Pacific. 
By the terms of the Treaty the ratio of sea-power was to be England 5, the 
United States 5, Japan 3. Through the parsimony of Congress, the American 
Fleet has been so greatly weakened in comparison with the others that 
its ratio is now 4 instead of 5, thus giving to England a decided superiority. 
A proposal to elevate the guns on American battleships in order to give them 
the same range as the British was voted down in Congress, because it was 
feared that it might be construed as a violation of the spirit of the Washington 

ment. The present weakness of the American Fleet is a source of 
danger to the British Empire, since it is the only one on the spot, and, 
hherefore, able to protect the western coast of Canada from sudden attack. 

My knowledge of the Hearst newspapers is but vague hearsay, since I 
vould, naturally, refuse to buy copies of them; there is no one of my 
acquaintance who would not be ashamed to be seen reading one, and they 
are seldom quoted in the reputable American Press. The many Americans 
of Irish and German descent have an unconscious and inherited antagonism 
towards Great Britain. Politicians and newspaper writers twist the lion’s 

to secure the votes or the subscriptions of this element rather than 

Mconviction. When it is known that a much greater and more influential, 
although less noisy, group of Americans are extremely friendly to Great 
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Britain, these attacks will, for the sake of self-interest, cease. The mere 
fact of the enormous membership list of the English-Speaking Union puts 
on record the existence of such a group and, without any effort at propa- 
ganda, brings it to public notice, and influences public opinion. That the 
great body of the American people are not Anglophobe is sufficiently well 
illustrated by the following facts : 

The membership of the English-Speaking Union in the United States 
increased from 94 in December 1918 to 4,775 in December 1922. 

Hundreds of native-born American citizens died for England at the 
Somme, Ypres, Vimy Ridge, and Paschendale. Between August 1914 and 
April 1917 thousands enlisted in the British as well as in the Canadian 
Army, knowing that they risked not only their lives, but, if they survived, 
the loss of their nationality. 

Mr. Davis, formerly Ambassador to Great Britain, and, at present, the 
head of the English-Speaking Union in the United States, has been nominated 
for the Presidency by the Democratic Party. I do not mean to suggest 
that his holding of these offices caused his nomination, but that it did not 
prevent it, shows that the politicians, ever sensitive to public opinion, 
considered that dislike of England scarcely existed. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the intellectual class and people of American 
ancestry, who love England, have been saddened and disgusted by the 
ingratitude and injustice of the British Government towards France. While 
they realize that the terrible tragedy of unemployment has led to desperate 
measures, yet they believe that “it is a matter of complete indifference” 
to the British “‘ whether or not” the French “ obtain any payment from 
Germany,” that Great Britain ‘“‘sees in Germany a useful counterpoise” 
to France, and “‘a probable market” for English manufacturers, that “every 
possible step is being taken’ by Great Britain “to release defeated but 
impenitent Germany from any payment,” and that British “ opinion 
generally is anxious to see Germany put on her feet, and is quite prepared 
to advise that the prior claims of the Allies to reparation payments be 
indefinitely postponed or even ignored.’ This may be a slander, but itis 
hard to see how Americans could draw any other conclusions from the 
words of British editors and statesmen uttered during the past four years. 


Yours truly, 
A PENNSYLVANIAN 
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WHAT CANADA THINKS 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


§ir,—In the resolution of the Canadian Parliament that pledged the 
Dominion to take up arms in aid of the Mother Country, in case of need, 
a clause refers to the determination of the Canadian people to maintain 
unimpaired the honour of the British Empire. Little did the framer and 
mover of that resolution anticipate, on the memorable day on which he 
saw it carried by acclamation in the House of Commons of Canada, that 
he would, on a later day, see the Empire’s honour trampled in the mire 
by the Imperial Government itself. 

The abject surrender to a “ murder gang,” armed and defiant, together 
with the deliberate, callous abandonment of England’s oldest and most 
devoted friends to pillage, arson, murder, and outrage unmentionable, at 
the hands of their hereditary enemies, was not dishonourable merely. It 
was cold-blooded murder of honour itself. Only by deliberately strangling 
their sense of personal honour could honourable men have prepared them- 
selves for the commission of an atrocity that has fouled for all time the 
escutcheon of our Empire. The Imperial Government withdraw all pro- 
tection from England’s oldest and best friends and abandon them, isolated 
and unarmed, to the tender mercies of overwhelming hordes of those who 
hated them, and hated them most of all because of their love of England— 
because their sons had led her armies to victory, and had exultantly shed 
their blood for her in every quarter of the world! Surely this is an 
impossibility, a monstrous lie, a loathsome libel. And yet, alas! every 
true Imperialist must bow his head in sorrow and shame, as he is forced 
to admit that it is plain, cold fact. 

To-day, another Imperial Government is calling the world to witness 
that honour has been so successfully extinguished among them that they 
are incapable of recognizing one of its simplest and most obvious obliga- 
tions, viz. that which renders it impossible for a man of honour to enter 
into (without A’s consent) any agreement with B which conflicts in sub- 
stance with his previous agreement with A. If a man of honour, upon 
whom devolved the duty of giving effect to one or other of these under- 
takings, the choice to be determined by his own sense of rectitude, were 
isked which of them he intended to implement and which to repudiate, he 
would be inclined to resent the question as a reflection upon his integrity, 
as implying a possibility that he contemplated giving effect to the dis- 
honourable compact with B and repudiating the previous agreement with 
A, on the faith of which A had relied and acted. Yet this, that no man 
of honour could do, is exactly what the Imperial Government are doing 
in reference to the Ulster Boundary. They repudiate the prior solemn 
agreement with Ulster, implemented as it is by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament and consecrated by the courage of the King, who, at the risk 
of his life, went to Belfast—then infested with gunmen of the murder gang 


} —nd opened the Northern Parliament in person, while all Canada held 
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its breath. And, while thus repudiating this prior, solemn, and officia) 
compact with Ulster, they are doing their utmost to give effect to th 
subsequent dishonourable agreement with the Free State. They ap 
actually, for their dishonourable purpose, legislating a meaning it does not 
legally bear into a “ treaty,’’ not one letter of which, we were insistently 
told by its authors, could in honour be altered. And the amazing peculiarity 
of is all is that they proclaim to all the world their utter loss of the senge 
of honour by asserting that they are constrained to pursue this flagrantly 
dishonourable course by the dictates of honour itself ! 


** In the King’s name, the King himself’s uncrowned.”’ 


Do the people of England value their Empire at all? Do they give 
even a passing thought to the effect of such conduct on the Dominion, 
where it is fully understood? Assuredly those in the background who 
are promoting it are fully alive to the mischief it must breed. Implicit 
belief in the honour of the Mother Country and her immovable good faith 
has been the very keystone of the arch of Imperial unity. How ow 
enemies must exult to-day as they stand by and see it shattered by their 
emissaries and their dupes ! 
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BORING WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
To THE Epitor oF THE National Review 


§ir,—With the steady growth of pro-Romanism among the clergy of the 
Church of England, the position of the average layman is becoming 
increasingly difficult. We have seen the surrender of one doctrinal position 
after another to the now dominant party, until at length the “ Anglo- 
Catholics” have almost captured the fort. The excuse made for these 
surrenders has been that they make for peace and goodwill. But do they ? 
Nothing is said by our defeatists about the ignominy of sacrificing truth 
on the altar of a supposed expediency. The question now arises: Is the 
Church of England to allow itself to be Romanized by the insolent and 
aggressive faction that makes so constant a boast of its ‘“ Catholic ” 
principles ? and, if so, what is to be the position of the peaceable and 
law-abiding lay-folk who, in the main, have no desire to destroy the 
Reformation settlement ? Should the “adoration” of the Eucharistic 
elements become definitely sanctioned as an integral part of Church 
teaching, have these law-abiding people any adequate reason for remaining 
within the borders of a Church that is tolerating—nay, even advocating— 
idolatry ? For let us not be led astray by a natural, if mistaken, desire 
to say nothing calculated to displease: adoration of the elements is 
idolatry, not greatly differing (in its implications) from the old heathen 
idolatry on which it is, ultimately, based. 

It is all but certain that the attitude of our extremists will provoke 
such a reaction that the disruption of the National Church—national no 
longer—will be the end of it all. The bulk of the nation, indifferent as it 
appears, is not quite so indifferent as some imagine; and it will never 
consent to admit the claims of clerical intriguers to undo the work of the 
Reformation—a work for the sake of which men like Ridley and Latimer 
and Cranmer were content to suffer death. 

Froude, in the second volume of his Short Stories, has some words on 
the subject that deserve to be pondered. ‘‘ We have no hope,” he says, 


_ “from theologians, to whatever school they belong. There is a hope (it 


is but a faint one) that the laity, who are neither divines nor philosophers, 


| nay take the matter into their own hands as they did at the Reformation. 
If Catholicism can revive, far more may Protestantism revive, if only it 


can recover the spirit which gave it birth.” 

f late, our own Ultramontanes have come out into the open, but for 
decades past they have been intriguing, manceuvring, refusing obedience 
to the law (the law they had pledged themselves to obey); and they 
have tried to cover disaffection behind pleas of conscience and in the name 
of religious liberty. Too often what people call their “principles” are 
san their pretexts for acting in the obvious convenient way. The Oxford 
eg Reformation has at last done the mischievous work to which it set 

i ; and the one-time National Church is in danger of being irrevocably 
spit. “Worst of all,” says Froude again (vol. ii), “ by the attempts made 
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to identify Christianity with the ‘Catholic’ system, the Tractarians hayg 
provoked doubts about Christianity itself. By their perverse alternatiye, 


either the Church or nothing, they have forced honest men to say, Let 
it be nothing, then, rather than what we know to be a lie.” N 


Yours faithfully, 


. EK. H. Buaxenzy 
WINCHESTER. ‘ 


